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California is singled out as the worst offender 
in a coast-to-coast wave of political repression 


aes Care Harvey 


snub-nosed blue van, grill like 
snarling hound’s teeth, 
charged into the driveway 
Straight at me. A heavy-set 
woman, her long dark hair framing a pit 
bull jaw, growled out the window, “Stop 
bothering that woman!” 

I live in San Francisco among swell- 
elegant robber barons, wryly termed 
“Specific Whites” by Project friends. 
Strolling the evening sidewalk home at 
7:00 p.m., I passed a mansion around the 
corner from my small Pacific Heights 
Victorian. A well-groomed woman chat- 
ted with a man in a speckled painter’s cap 
between Doric columns on curving front 
steps. My backpack was humped with 
groceries. A black bag slung on one 
shoulder contained a tape recorder, - 

I had been dizzy and sick in my tiny 


Victorian apartment. A neighbor pointed’ 


out this house as a paint-fume source. 

I called politely to the woman, “Are 
you painting?” 

“Construction, no painting.” Suddenly, 
she ordered: “‘Get out of here. I'll call the 
police.” 

Shocked, I retorted, “What self-entitled 
Fantasyland do you live in? It’s a public 
sidewalk.” 

Her abrupt turn warned she was head- 
ed for the phone. I continued home, fum- 
ing, “By what right does she threaten me? 
I’m getting her address.” I went back. 

The unmarked van charged. “What if I 
said I was plainclothes police?” she yelled. 

“I’d say ‘Produce ID and stop harass- 
ing me!’” I circumnavigated the vehicle, 
noting the house number. 

“Get out of here!” barked the rent-a- 
cop at my back. 


An Accidental Tour o 


I don’t really know where to 
go now in this country. But 
the message is clear: They 
don’t want poor folks like 
me in most of America. 
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by Clive Whistle, PoorNewsNetwork 


~ n Atlanta when the Olympics came, I 
was harassed, arrested, had my 
© belongings seized and finally was put 
©. in jail for the duration of the Olympic 
Games, at which time I made the mistake 
of asking the “nice” black cop (that’s what 
he called himself when he arrested me) 
why I was arrested. He replied, shortly, 
“Because you know as well I do — you are 
a bum, and they don’t want to see no bums 
in Atlanta right now.” 

Well, that “right now” lasted a whole 
year and even exists today — it seems that 
the Olympics fever rolled over into city 


“No shit,” I thought. “I’ve just been 
profiled!” 

Interesting timing! I had met that day 
with Terry Messman, editor of Street 
Spirit, and viewed the video of the press 
conference on “The Criminalization of 
Homelessness” event held on the steps of 
the State Building at McAllister and Van 
Ness in San Francisco. Messman had told 

, ‘Disabled people have the A.D.A. 


People of color, and gay and lesbian peo- _ 


ple fought to get civil rights protections. 
It’s an outrageous scandal that poor peo- 
ple are deprived of civil rights which can- 
not be taken from other minorities.” 

On January 15, advocates from the San 
Francisco Coalition on Homelessness and 


‘the National Coalition for the Homeless in 


Washington, D.C., held simultaneous press 
conferences marking the release of an offi- 
cial study of 80 cities that uncovered a mas- 
sive new wavs 
against-the unhoused. The report, entitled 
“Illegal to Be Homeless,” revealed a 
severely worsening national climate in 
which civil liberties, rights of free speech, 
of assembly, the right to sit, to stand, to 
sleep, to perform natural functions of daily 
life — the very right to exist — are pun- 
ished as Quality of Life Crimes and denied 


to this most vulnerable impoverished group. 


The report “distinguishes California as 
the ‘meanest’ state in the country for peo- 
ple who are poor and homeless, with New 
York City vying with Atlanta, Georgia, 
and San Francisco — the three meanest 
cities nationally — for top notoriety.” 
Santa Cruz, a purportedly liberal commu- 
nity, also was high on the list of the 12 
meanest cities in the nation. 

As the report explained, “Lacking pri- 


See California Has Meanest Streets page 19 
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policy — so much so that nowadays you 
can’t even commit the crime of walking at 
night in downtown Atlanta in old clothes 
or you will be picked up on suspicion of 
“being a vagrant” (read: poor). So I left 
Georgia. I went to New York just in time 
to be met by the demon named Giuliani. 

But let’s back up. I should tell you 
something about myself: I am a low-key, 
loving kind of guy. I really don’t have a lot 
of motivation to be “all that I can be.” I did 
an over-long stint in the Army, which sort 
of tore my brain out of my head, leaving me 
unable to handle much stress, or really deal 
with a job at all. And I have had my share 
of jobs; I have done everything from clean- 
ing floors to hauling trash, and I still work 
from time to time, when my back lets me. 
So I guess you could call me a bum. But 
what’s a bum? I don’t do no stealin’ or lyin’ 
and I don’t bother no one. So really, by 
whose standards am I a bum? 

So anyway, I made the terrible misstep 
of going to New York, at the height of 
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Giuliani’s campaign of terror against 
“peddlers, panhandlers and prostitutes” — 
those are his words, but what a lot of peo- 
ple don’t know is he went after the street 
artists and hot dog vendors as vehemently 
as he went after the so-called bums like 
me. It really should have been called 
Giuliani’s War on the Poor. 

Well, anyway, I hit town and got a job 
in Soho moving and hauling trash; and 
very soon I got an old truck with a 
messed-up rear end. I used it do haulin’ 
and within seconds the cops were on me 
for having an old car. It was hilarious — 
Driving While Poor was in full effect. I 
had my white co-worker drive so as to be 
sure of no DWB (driving while black) 
risks; but he was stopped repeatedly. 

Eventually, I gave up and took to livin’ 
in an SRO and then on the streets, which is 
no easy task in NYC. But then I began my 
relationship with the Business 
Improvement District (read: the new fas- 


See An Accidental Tour page six 
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Oakland City Council Sells Out Low-Income Tenants 


‘Unbelievable! This is more 


of an us-and-them division, 
because it hurts more than 
it helps, and it’s the poor 
that gets the hurt.” 


— Oakland tenant Vivian Hain, who lives 
with her seven-year-old daughter Jasmine in a 
slum unit without heat, warm water, or a bath. 


by Lynda Carson 


akland’s controversial new 

rent policies were voted into 

law despite the lack of any vis- 

ible public support on January 
22, when the Oakland City Council 
passed the Spees/Brunner Task Force 
deal. The already despised new proposal 
to redefine Oakland rent laws passed by a 
6-2 vote, despite the fact that nearly 70 
speakers spoke out against it. 

The only two people in the audience that 
spoke in favor of the new rent law were 
John Holmgren of the Oakland Realtor’s 
Association and Greg McConnell, a land- 
lord lobbyist, both members of the Task 
Force which drafted the ordinance. Only 
Councilmembers Nancy Nadel and Danny 
Wan voted against the new rent law. 

With the Council Chambers packed 
and a heavy presence of 11 police officers 
on hand to intimidate the rowdy crowd, 
10 or more tenant activists were escorted 
out of the chambers before the vote even 
took place. One look at all of the police 
on hand in the chambers, and most people 
knew that the fix was in for the City 
Council to pass the new rent law. 

The new law ends the moratorium on 
rent increases after evictions, replaces the 
3% annual rent cap with a very confusing 
CPlI/less shelter formula, and imposes an 
annual $24.00 fee per rental unit to cover 
a budget for the creation of a new media- 
tion program to settle challenges to rent 
increases. Section 8 renters were stripped 
of protections under Oakland rent laws. 

The new law will also allow rent 
increases to go into effect even if chal- 
lenged by petition as unlawful. Landlords 
may still evict with a 30-day no-cause 
notice, bank rent increases, steal the interest 
rates on security deposits, and intimidate 
renters who make complaints, because 
Oakland does not have a Just Cause evic- 
tion measure. Renters who cannot pay up 
into the new scheme will face eviction and 
may have men with guns from the Sheriff’ s 
Department heading their way. Low- 
income renters are the most at risk. 

These proposals were the result of an 
18-month effort by Mayor Jerry Brown’s 
staffer/ex-aide Justin Horner to pull 
together a working group of landlords and 
tenant activists in a mission to reshape 
Oakland rent laws. Councilmember Dick 
Spees finally had enough tenacity to pull 
it off and convinced James Vann of the 
Oakland Tenant’s Union to sit at the table 
with some of Oakland’s wealthiest land- 
lords and realtors to reach a consensus 
while first dispensing with Just Cause. 

Other tenant activists got caught up in 
this Task Force process also, but pulled 
out when they realized how badly things 
were going for them during the meetings 
to hash out the proposals, and ultimately 
denounced the process. 

Members from both sides of the Task 
Force opposed the final draft that was 
passed into law on January 22. Rick Philips 
of the Rental Housing Association, himself 
an owner of over 300 rental units according 
to sources, spoke out against the annual 
$24.00 fee, and said he fears that the City 
Council will lose control of the process in 
the Rent Arbitration Program. In a turn- 
around, James Vann of the Oakland 
Tenant’s Union, who was also a part of the 


Protester: 


rent law as a raw deal for tenants and a giveaway to landlords. 


Dick Spees Task Force, stood at the podium 
to oppose the final draft of the new laws. 

In a bait-and-switch maneuver to 
appease the landlords, Councilmembers 
Dick Spees and Jane Brunner made a last- 
minute motion to adopt the ordinance and 
call for a review after it has been in effect 
for a year, rather than three years; to sun- 
set the $24 per unit fee on June 30, 2003; 
and to evaluate funding sources during the 
2003-5 budget process. 


Many are concerned that once the rental 


mediation program is up and running, the 
next step is to shift it to an outside media- 
tion and binding arbitration program, which 


would be at a cost prohibitive to many 


renters and would favor landlords : 


Landlords and renters united in opposi- 


tion to the new rent laws, but for opposing 
reasons. Landlords got most of what they 
wanted, but in their haste demanded more, 
and did not. want to pay the $1.5 million 
fee for the new mediation program by 
March 2002. Renters lost ground in the 
battle, with Section 8 renters losing all 
protections under Oakland rent laws, and 
rejected the proposal in its entirety. 

The City of Oakland gains with the new 
$1.5 million budget for the mediation pro- 
gram that will be financed by a new $24.00 
annual fee per rental unit. Oakland has 
nearly 90,000 rental units and more than 
200,000 renters, but without rent registra- 
tion to reveal some accurate data, the mys- 
tery is how anyone came up with the $1.5 
million figure as a budget. No one has a list 
of who should pay into. the scheme or how 
Rent Program Interim Director Penelope 
Pahl came up with those numbers. 
Landlords are allowed to pass through half 
of the $24.00 fee to renters. 

Before the vote, a spirited rally of 40-50 
people assembled in front of Oakland City 
Hall to speak out against the new proposed 
rent laws. They formed a circle, held up 
signs and shouted chants, with John 
Reimann leading the way in denouncing 
the greedy landlords. A group of students 
from Skyline High School could barely 
contain their eagerness to set the rally in 
motion, while members of BOSS, 
Campaign For Renter’s Rights, Just Cause, 
Oakland Tenant’s Union, members of a 
local SEIU, PUEBLO, and other groups 
found their voice to oppose the Task Force 
deal. This was the fourth in a series of 
protests to oppose the new rent law. 

Tenants organized in a frenzy against 
the Task Force deal after the December 
18th C.E.D.A. meeting which voted to 
pass the new rent laws to the full City 
Council. Activists ran from one meeting 
to another to raise the alarm, and some 
took on the responsibility to be guest 
speakers when needed to inform the com- 
munity. Others did a series of media inter- 
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views for local news stories, and two did 
a recent show on the Soul Beat Channel 
for Beverly Blythe of Community Cares. 

Ryan Hurley of BOSS (Building 
Opportunities for Self-Sufficiency) was 
very active in recent weeks helping orga- 
nize the January 22 rally at City Hall. 
BOSS opened up their office to local 
activists for an evening of protest sign 
making, and provided the much-needed 
sound system for the past few rallies. 

On behalf of the East Bay Tenant Bag 
Association, Leah Hess and Phil Rapier 
spent many hours completing an analysis of 
the new rent law proposals submitted to the 
City Council. After giving due: respect to 
those who worked on the proposed new 
ordinance, the East-Bay Tenant Bar 
Association strongly recommended a vote 
against it; in their splendid, 15-page analy- 
sis they detailed why the revised ordinance 
is bad law, with the potential to harm or 
destroy the fabric of Oakland neighbor- 
hoods, affordable housing, and protections 
for low-to-moderate-income renters. 

As for the landlords, the Rental 
Housing Association of Northern 
Alameda County held the largest meeting 
in their history on January 17, 2002, to 
prep their millionaire members to appear 
in a show of force for the January 22nd 
City Council meeting. Numerous speak- 
ers, such as Steve Edrington and Rick 
Philips, who also were part of the Dick 
Spees Task Force, spoke out against the 
Task Force deal because they failed to 
achieve all of their goals, and wanted the 
whole piece of cake right now! 

Another speaker rallied the troops by 
denouncing Anne Omura and the Eviction 
Defense Center. Overall, the landlord 
strategy was to prep their rich members to 
claim that they are the “Good Guy/Mom 
and Pop” small business owners of 
Oakland, and to continue to reshape the 
rent laws until they get what they want. 

Documents from their meeting detail 
how the members are not to stray away 
from the message being projected: THEY 
ARE NOT LANDLORDS. DO NOT 
MENTION PROFIT, MONEY, HIGH 
TAXES. Instead, they were to stick to the 
claims being drilled into their heads by 
their programmers. Sure enough, they 
showed up in force at the council meeting 
on January 22, avoiding the word LAND- 
LORD like it was the plague, and claim- 
ing to be rental housing owners. 
Documents further reveal that they want 
the mediation program to be moved out of 
control of the City of Oakland. 

Speakers at the rally outside and at the 
podium inside City Hall overwhelmingly 
opposed the changes in the rent law as a 
raw deal for tenants. Rob Rooke, the 
recording secretary of Carpenter’s Local 


courting corporate real estate interests. 


713, said members who attended the coun- 
cil meeting were particularly disgusted at 
the behavior of the so-called pro-labor 
members of the City Council — Brunner, 
De La Fuente, and Mayne — who voted 
for passage of the new rent law. 

I spoke with seven-year-old Jasmine 
Hain, who resides in a place without heat, 
warm water, a bath or shower, after she 
tried to convince the City Council not to 
vote for the new rent law. At the mercy of a 
slumlord, Jasmine Hain said: “Thank you, 
City of Oakland, for making people home- 
less!” She said she feels bad and disap- 
pointed by their vote to weaken the rent 
laws. Her mother, Vivian Hain, said, 
“Unbelievable! This is more of' an’ us-and- 
them division, because it hurts more thar it 
helps, and it’s the poor that gets the hurt.” 

Local carpenter Shawna Kimbrough, 
who faces eviction along with the rest of 
her building by its new owner, is doing 
her best to find a new place before time 
runs out. Shawna said that it’s scary to 
live in a town that has no mercy for its 
tenant population. 

Sue Doyle, a resident of Oakland, said 
she has received her third eviction notice in 
the past four years and claimed to have 
never been late paying her rent. Doyle said 
that her biggest concern about the new rent 
law is that it does not contain a just cause. 
She went on to say that a decent ordinance 
would take away the rights of bad land- 
lords. Sue said her message to the readers 
of Street Spirit is to go see the film, “Boom 
— The Sound of Eviction.” 

Local disabled renter Lori Kossowsky, 
who also faces eviction, told the City 
Councilmembers that she has been 
exposed to toxic mold because of a past 
greedy landlord, but vowed she will not 
go away, and will stay to haunt them like 
the toxic mold that still haunts her. 

Holly Fincke of Just Cause Oakland 
put a lot of work into the rally aad stated 
that it was a pleasure to have worked with 
some of those involved in the cause. 

Phil Rapier of the East Bay Tenant Bar 
Association stated that tenants are 65 per- 
cent of Oakland residents and must orga- 
nize to help collect the 30,000 signatures 
needed to put Just Cause tenant protec- 
tions on next November’s ballot. Rapier 
and Leah Hess jointly produced a 15-page 
analysis that points out the flaws in this 
new ordinance, and it is must reading for 
tenant activists, renters, and attorneys. 


Members of the Campaign For Renter’s 
Rights obtained the permit for the rallies to 
oppose the Task Force deal, and took the pho- 
tos for Street Spirit. Campaign For Renter’s 
Rights can be reached at: (510) 595-4676. Just 
Cause Oakland has kicked off their Campaign 
for a Just Cause Initiative, and they’re seeking 
volunteers. Call them at: (510) 464-1011. 
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Ihe Life and Times of a _Beggarman Troll 


by Josh Brandon 


live under a San Francisco bridge 
and panhandle to survive. It’s a hard 
life — one that I did not choose, nor 
seek to continue. 

As a longtime San Franciscan, I have 
lived in housing ranging from a Haight- 
Ashbury flat to a Tenderloin residential 
hotel. I have earned my living here by 
working for a community. newspaper, for 
a nonprofit agency, and for San 
Francisco’s Department of Public Health. 

My only immediate family is two 
Siamese cats, Dungee and TL, and a wide 
circle of friends. 

Contrary to the recent sensational head- 
lines in our daily newspapers, I did not 
wake up one morning and simply decide 
that my life would be better if I camped 
beneath a bridge and asked people for 
change. I did, however, wake up one morn- 
ing, went to work for the Health 
Department as a homeless death researcher 
(as I had for nearly three years), and was 
told I was laid off. The last thing my super- 
visor told me as I cleaned out my desk was 
that perhaps I could get on SSI — a federal 
income program for disabled people. 

The bone in my right hip is dying from 
lack of circulation, which restricts my 
mobility. Since I have lived on the streets, 
my hip condition has worsened with 
severe arthritis. As a result, I now use a 
cane to go with my pronounced limp. 

My meager unemployment benefits 
barely covered my rent, and when they ran 
out I tapped into my pension.to keep my 
housing. Faced with dwindling resources 
and a tight job market, I had no option but 
to move. It was an inevitable situation. No 
income. usually makes for grumpy land- 
lords, and mine was no different. My choic- 
esnow were as slim as my wallet:.- = ° 

‘Going: to a shelter came with many 
problems. For one, shelter space was as 
rare as Willie Brown with a warm heart. 
People are routinely turned away, or com- 
pete with one another in a Dickensian lot- 
tery where the winner gets to sleep in a 
chair or on the floor. By the time the lot- 
tery is over for one shelter the others are 
closed,. or too far away. And there’s no 
guarantee of space, either, once you get to 
the next one. To make matters worse, 
most shelters kick people out at 6 a.m. 
and then ban them from returning until 
they reopen for the following night. 

But the biggest problem is that shelters 
are a dead end if you really want to leave 
the streets. Too few people ever enter a 
shelter and later leave with a Key to their 
own room or apartment. As rare as the 
shelter spaces are, affordable housing here 
is in even scarcer supply, with longer 
waiting lists and even more people com- 
peting in lotteries for housing vouchers. 

I couldn’t carry all my possessions on 
my back or in a cart all day long, not with 
me using a cane and my two cats to care 
for as well. So I gimped over and through 
San Francisco’s many bridges until I 
found one with a nook and cranny away 
from public view — a place where I could 
set up a permanent camp where I could 


When I read the newspapers and see the latest media 
jihad against homeless people who panhandle and don’t 
use shelters, I can only shake my head in disbelief at 
their arrogant ignorance. My money comes at great 
personal cost, as I quietly, desperately apply for jobs. 


keep my clothes and food — and my cats. 

Once I settled in, I had to earn money, 
which I have done since I held my first job 
picking blueberries when I was five years 
old. Although I had papered businesses and 
nonprofits with job applications, I still 


heeded to eat, buy my medications, keep 


my clothes clean, and feed my cats. 

By that time two other homeless people 
had moved in nearby, and they had money 
they had earned every day — enough for 
them to eat well and take care of their daily 
needs. They were panhandlers, and they 
laughed when I told them I could never do 
that. I am a child of the ‘50s, when being a 
beggar was as loathsome as being a politi- 
cian or lawyer is today. 

But they became my mentors. They 
explained that they panhandled differently 
than most people, and they did it by using 
two cardinal rules: They never asked for 
change and they were always polite to the 
people who passed by — even if they 
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swore at them, or called them names,:or 
vented all the fears and frustrations and 
anger from their own lives at the one group 
of people who could do nothing in return. 
The first day I panhandied was, and 
continues to be, a hardship. Panhandling 
is one of the most difficult jobs I ever had. 
I have a morning shift across from Pac 
Bell on Third Street between Folsom and 
Harrison Streets. I wake up at 5:30 a.m., 
feed my cats, gather my gear, and get 
cleaned up at a nearby drop-in center or the 
bus station. By 7:30 a.m., I am at my spot. 
In order to panhandle, I have to psy- 
chologically convince myself that I am 
not begging. I know that I am not the vil- 
lage drunk or the village idiot, but when I 
am working I become the village greeter. 
I never ask the people who pass by for 
anything, but simply say, “Good morning, 
Sir (or Ma’am),”-and smile. I never sit 
down, so I can look them directly in the 
eye with as much pride and confidence as 
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Art by David Adams 


I can pull up from deep inside. 

By 10 a.m. the sidewalks are nearly 
empty, so I take a break and read the 
newspaper over a cup of coffee. If I need 
to, I go to St. Anthony’s for a meal, then 
head for my afternoon shift. I go to a fire 
hydrant between the Museum of Modern 
Art and one of the luxury hotels. Here I - 
work, sometimes for several hours, never 
sitting down, greeting people, and trying 
to make the best lemonade I can from the 
worst-tasting lemons I have. 

By the end of the day, after four or five 
hours of standing stationary on cold con- 
crete, I can usually make anywhere from 
$25-35, roughly minimum wage. Because 
I am always at those spots at the same 
time I can earn this amount almost every 
day. There are worse days, and there are 
better days, but both are seldom. I now 


_ know several panhandlers; most are happy 


to get $15-20 per day and they usually 
work longer than I do, so I consider 
myself fortunate. 

I have panhandled during the wettest 
February and December in San 
Francisco’s history, as well as during the 
hottest July. I have shivered from the cold 
so violently that my cup would shake and 
I couldn’t count my money. I have sweat- 
ed in the sun so much my clothes were as 
damp as if I’d been rained upon. My hip 
has hurt so much from standing that I 
could barely walk back to my camp, and 
sometimes I have to crawl to make it up 
under the bridge. 

So when I read our daily newspapers 
and see the latest media jihad against 
homeless people who panhandle and don’t 
use shelters, I can only shake my head in 
disbelief at their arrogant ignorance. 
Because I am a beggarman troll; I am not 
a thief, a robber, or violent. I earn my 
money, and it comes at great personal 
cost. And I earn my privacy away from 
the public eye as I quietly, desperately 
apply for jobs. 

But I am still standing on my own two 
feet — and my cane. 

Josh Brandon was an editor for the now- 
defunct Tenderloin Times, and originated the 
“homeless deaths. story”. for that publication, 
later publishing exclusive articles on that topic 
under his. byline for the San. Francisco 
Chronicle and Examiner. 
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Defender of Homeless Wins Important Court Ruling 


The Santa Barbara Appeals 


Court upholds the necessity 
defense, finds two homeless 


vehicle dwellers not guilty. 


by Robert Norse 


n a significant legal victory for the 
rights of homeless people, the con- 
victions of David Ridley and Julie 
Cooper for camping in a vehicle 
were reversed on appeal by the Appellate 
Division of the Santa Barbara County 
Superior Court (2nd District). The court 
ruled on December 18, 2001, that both 
defendants had proved the “necessity” 
defense, as set out in the Eichorn decision. 

In the Eichorn case, the Fourth 
Appellate District Court had ruled that 
necessity is a valid defense to the charge of 
violating a city law banning sleep in public 
areas. James Eichorn, a homeless man, was 
cited for violating Santa Ana’s anti-camp- 
ing ordinance, which made it illegal for 
any person to camp anywhere in the city. 
[See Street Spirit, March 1999, “Eichorn 
Decision Upholds A Human Right.”’] 

In the Santa Barbara case, Appellate 
Judges Adams, Canter, and Jennings 
unanimously overturned the lower court 
conviction and found Ridley and Cooper 
not guilty. “The necessity defense,” wrote 
the judges quoting the Eichorn decision, 
“4s established when the defendant violat- 
ed the law (1) to prevent a significant evil, 
(2) with no adequate alternative, (3) with- 

out creating a greater danger than the one 
avoided, (4) with a good faith belief in the 
necessity, (5) with such belief being 
objectively reasonable, and (6) under cir- 
cumstances in which s/he did not substan- 
tially contribute to the emergency.” 

Key to the Santa Barbara case were the 
Eichorn findings that sleep deprivation is a 
significant evil, and that inadequate alter- 
natives for unhoused people and the harsh 
economic forces that contribute to home- 
lessness are judicially relevant. The City’s 
claim that Ridley and Cooper had failed to 
meet conditions 2, 4, and 5 by not using the 
Rescue Mission as an “alternative” was 
resoundingly rejected by the higher court, 
which held that the necessity defense 
applied, requiring a finding of not guilty. 

The City is not expected to retry the 
two homeless defendants. 

Ridley was a street juggler who lived 
with Dena Conroy (his disabled compan- 
ion of four years) and her dog in a recre- 
ational vehicle (RV). The decision of the 
appellate court described the facts: “The 
couple normally park the vehicle in vari- 
ous spots in an industrial area... because 
they consider it the least disturbing place 
to stay. They move it around to minimize 
the impact on the community.... They had 
resided in the RV for about a year, after it 
had been given to them by a friend. Prior 
to that time, the couple were homeless, 
and slept in a tent in Rocky Nook Park.” 

Officer Robert Casey cited them for 
“habitating a vehicle,” a violation of Santa 
Barbara Municipal Code, section 15.16.080. 
Commissioner Deborah Talmadge found 
Ridley guilty because she felt he made 
enough money to find adequate housing in 
Santa Barbara — an “adequate alternative” 
overturning his necessity defense. 

The three appeals court judges, howev- 
er, found that Commissioner Talmadge’s 
“evidence” of Ridley’s adequate income 
was based on her own personal specula- 
tion. Ridley had testified he made $1600 
per month in the summer during good 
weather when the streets were full, but 
that these earnings dropped off sharply in 
the off-season. Even the added $785 dis- 
ability income of Ms. Conroy, his partner, 
did not permit them to rent in the wildly- 
inflated Santa Barbara housing market. 


Art by Osha Neumann 


Case by case and city by city, homeless advocates are hammer- 
ing out a legal survival space for poor people who do what they 
must under the shadow of increasing police power. 


In the appeal, the City Attorney coun- 
tered that Ridley still had a legal alternative 
to “illegally habitating” a vehicle by going 
to the Santa Barbara Rescue Mission for 
shelter. Not so, responded Ridley’s pro 
bono defense attorney Glen Mowrer. The 
Rescue Mission required sitting through a 
mandatory religious sermon, limited stays 
to 10 nights per month, segregated men 
and women (even married couples), did not 
allow pets, and provided no safe storage 
place for possessions or vehicles. 

Moreover, noted the Appeals Court, 
agreeing with Mowrer in the Factual 
Background section of its ruling, “Many 
of the homeless population have concerns 
for safety within the Rescue Mission, due 
to drug use and trafficking, and alcohol 
abuse within the facility. Additionally 
many are concerned about health risks, 
including infectious diseases such as 
tuberculosis and hepatitis.” 

Also, on the night in question, there was 
room for men but not women. “Although 
the Rescue Mission is an emergency alter- 
native for those who have nowhere to sleep, 
it simply cannot be considered an ‘ade- 
quate’ affordable housing alternative to 
habitation of a recreational vehicle.... 
Having already found an alternative to 
homelessness, this court does not believe 
that appellant is required to daily seek 
refuge at an inadequate facility, in order to 
avail himself of the [necessity] defense.” 

All three judges found Commission 
Talmadge’s refusal to uphold the necessi- 
ty defense was a reversible error. 

Then Judges Adams and Canter went 
even further. Forcing a couple whose home 
is their vehicle to use a religious shelter 
with mandatory religious instruction to 
avoid a penal sanction blatantly violates 
the “no establishment of religion” nor cen- 
sorship of “free exercise” clauses of the 
First Amendment. Ridley had the right to 
be free from compulsory religious propa- 
ganda, particularly since his only alterna- 
tive was to be fined and conceivably jailed 
if he used his vehicle as housing. 

For the first time anywhere in the 
country, an appeals court has held that the 
City cannot use inadequate religious shel- 
ters with compulsory services to evict a 
person from their home, even when that 
home is a vehicle. This decision broadens 
and deepens the successful use of the 
necessity defense. 

Mowrer won an earlier case when he 
used the necessity defense in August 2000 
in the case of Linda Miller, 44, a disabled 
woman, who slept in her Winnebago with 


her children. She was told by Deputy City 
Attorney Bill Carroll she could “move to 
Bakersfield” as an alternative. 

The Cooper/Ridley cases, however, are 
Mowrer’s first victory at the appellate level. 

Previously, police could use “an open 
bed” at the Rescue Mission as the basis for 
ticketing people living in their vehicles. 
Shortly after the Ridley/Cooper rulings 
came down, long-time activist “Protest” 
Bob Hansen’s citation for vehicular sleep- 
ing was quickly dropped before court. 

Though it was ordered unpublished 
(and hence, not usable as precedent any- 
where else in the state), the message to the 
Santa Barbara City Council and the 
County Board of Supervisors was clear: 
the necessity defense is alive and well. 

The decision comes at a moment when 
Santa Barbara authorities are being per- 
suaded to understand that for many, the 
only affordable housing in 2002 and for the 
foreseeable future will be a vehicle. Small 
car parking areas (in the manner of Eugene, 
Oregon) and exceptions for church and 
nonprofit business parking lots are under 
consideration, after extensive pressure and 
lobbying by the local Committee for Social 
Justice (CSJ), on which Mowrer sits. 

On hold is a mean threat to simply ban 
all RVs from public parking places in Santa 
Barbara. This proposal by the city attorney 
would eliminate the use of the necessity 
defense and make any court challenges 
much more difficult by requiring a prior 
lengthy administrative process involving 
posting two different bails. This civil 
process eliminates traditional rights such as 
the presumption of innocence, right to con- 
front one’s accuser, the burden of proof, 
and places the matter before an administra- 
tive officer rather than a trained judge. 

Tireless attorney Glen Mowrer has taken 
on virtually every homeless civil rights case 
to come along in the last two years after 
retiring as head of the Public Defender’s 
office. He heads the Legal Project of the 
CSJ and saw the invidious impact of infrac- 
tions issued to poor people for sleeping, 
camping, open containers, etc. Infractions 
penalize poor defendants without legal 
sophistication, deny: them a court-appointed 
public: defendér,:and' eliminate ‘their option 
to choose a jury trial. 

Infractions supposedly do not involve a 
jail term. But problems getting to court and 
paying fines as well as a defendant’s princi- 
pled refusal to pay can send a “criminal 
sleeper’ to jail. Jail can result from a “fail- 
ure to appear” warrant, for “contempt of 
court,” or for failure to pay a fine. 


Yet frequently, the tickets issued for 
mean-spirited “quality of life crimes” are 
faulty on technical grounds, constitution- 
ally defective, not proven beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt, or excusable by a necessity 
defense, as in the Cooper/Ridley cases. 

Mowrer stepped into this neglected 
arena with years of legal training and 
experience behind him. He began system- 
atically and successfully defending nearly 
every homeless civil rights case that came 
his way without charging a fee [see Street 
Spirit, June 2001, “Santa Barbara’s 
Sleeping Ban Stumbles in the Courts”]. 

Julie Cooper also faced an $80 fine 
under MC 15.16.080 for “habitating a 
vehicle.” The Cooper case involved 
Officer Keld Hove reportedly skulking 
about the vehicle, assaulting the smaller 
Cooper, and issuing a citation at a time of 
day when the Rescue Mission wasn’t even 
open as an alternative. 

More significant for other cases, how- 
ever, was extensive testimony in her trial 
about the high cost of rent in Santa 
Barbara. A one-bedroom unit rents for 
$1000 per month, requires first, last, and 
security deposits — necessitating an 
annual gross income of $36,000. Expert 
testimony established that there is a short- 
age of low-rent housing for people with 
low and moderate incomes, that available 
housing has decreased over the last five 
years with a vacancy rate of less than 1 
percent, and that 3000 households are on 
a waiting list for Section 8 housing, with 
an average wait of two to three years. 

Further testimony established that 
though about 500 SRO hotel units were 
available five years ago, now only the 
Faulding Hotel remains with its 89 rooms 
and its five-year waiting list. 

Talmadge convicted Cooper anyway. 
The commissioner suggested that combin- 
ing Cooper’s disability stipend of $680 
per month with her husband’s security 
pay of $800 per month would allow them 
an adequate alternative, of which the 
Rescue Mission was one. But, Mowrer’s 
necessity defense won again and the high- 
er court reversed Talmadge. Mowrer’s 
persistent battle on many fronts may be a 
key to his string of victories. 

The Appeals Court also took judicial 
notice that the City of Santa Barbara itself 
had declared “there is a critical shortage 
of low and moderate income housing 
within the City” and noted “the trial court 
took judicial notice of the fact that hous- 
ing is expensive in Santa Barbara.” These 
are small indications that the defense of 
necessity is now expanding to include 
economic necessity, something explicitly 
recognized by the Eichorn decision. 

Two years ago, attorneys David Ritchie 
and Jon Sternberg successfully used the 
necessity defense to dismiss punitive camp- 
ing, illegal lodging, and curfew violations 
against homeless defendants in the Albany 
landfill encampment [see Street Spirit, 
January 2000, “The City of Albany Is Put 
on Trial,” and February 2000, “Homeless 
Defendants Overcome Albany’s Attacks’’]. 

In Santa Cruz, Attorney Kris 
Frederickson is arguing on appeal that 
Camp Paradise residents needed to join 
together for mutual protection in a situa- 
tion where the police chief’s own assault 
statistics showed homeless people had 
more than three times the likelihood of 
being attacked than those living indoors 
[Street Spirit, December 2001, “No. 
Necessity for Homeless Survival’”]. 

Case by case and city by city, homeless 
advocates are hammering out’a legal sur- 
vival space for poor people who do what 
they must under the shadow of increasing 
police power. 

Glen Mowrer and the Legal Project of the 
Committee for Social Justice can be reached at 
(805) 560-6062 or at glenmowrer@home.com. 
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“By the end of those 11 months 
I felt like I was going to give 
up. I was going to die. I just 
didn’t care.... I was right at the 


end of a very frayed rope.” 
—Jill Dunner, homeless mother in Berkeley 


Story and photos by Lydia Gans 


here hasn’t been much talk lately 

about the “safety net,’ the basic 

financial assistance from the gov- 

ernment that is supposed to keep 
people in need from crashing; but since 
“welfare reform” was implemented, the net 
has been getting considerably flimsier. 
That is one of the reasons why more and 
more women and children are homeless. 
But as a matter of fact, the safety net has 
had huge holes in it for a long time. 

One component of government aid is 
SSI, Supplemental Security Income, for 
people who are physically and/or mentally 
disabled and consequently cannot hold 
down a regular job. That sounds like a 
good thing. But the amount of the benefit, 
generally around $700 a month, is nowhere 
near enough to live on and the application 
process is dauntingly complicated. 

Additional programs such as Medi- 
Cal, food stamps, and subsidized housing 
are necessary for survival. But all these 
programs make the applicant jump 
through all sorts of bureaucratic hoops, 
more often than not being denied at first 
and having to be appealed two or three 
times before they are finally granted. 

Also, there is the stress resulting from 
never being able to depend on anything 
being permanent. Programs change as 
politicians in power change. Administrators 
and social workers reflect changing social 
attitudes. Benefits which seem secure today 
can be yanked away tomorrow. 


STRESSFUL YEARS OF STRUGGLE 


- Jill Dunner is finally living indoors 
after being homeless on the streets of 
Berkeley. Thanks to the Shelter Plus Care 
program she has a room, but has to share 
bathroom facilities down the hall and a 
kitchen two floors below. Furthermore, 
she still feels under stress because no one 
can be sure that the program will continue 
to be funded as the whims of politicians 
and public policies change. She finally got 


SSI and Medi-Cal benefits, though that | 


took almost a year of applications and 
rejections and appeals and harassment by 
medical providers along the way. 

Jill raised her daughter alone while 
always giving time and energy to commu- 
nity service and helping other poor and 
- needy people. Her daughter will soon grad- 
uate from the University of California, yet 
Jill still does not have the wherewithal to be 
able to enjoy a stress-free life. Years of 
inadequate or unavailable health care have 
exacerbated problems with a weak heart, 
high blood pressure, diabetes, and intensely 
troubling panic attacks. 

* She spent most of her life-in Southern 
California. After leaving an abusive home 
while still a teenager in the 1960s, she led 
a peripatetic, unstable life. She lived in 
homes where she functioned as compan- 
ion or baby sitter, camped out in caves in 
the mountains, stayed in a converted 
- garage, and had a cabin on a school prop- 
erty where she worked as groundskeeper. 

She went to college, she wrote and did 
art work, but always struggled with anxi- 
ety and insecurity. And yet, she says, “it 
was a very lucky time to be who I was 
because there was a space for people to 
drop out in the late ‘60s, early “70s, and 
there was a space for me.... Most of my 
friends were doing drugs and I wasn’t. 
But that’s how I fit in. Because I wasn’t 
doing any drugs and because they weren’t 


Whatever Happened to the Safety Net for Families? 


Despite homelessness, Jill’s daughter now is a student 2¢ UCB. 


noticing anything, I seemed normal.” 

But that was the ‘60s, when she was 
young and society was kinder. She’s 55 
now, aid it seems the world has become 
harder and uglier. 

After her daughter was born she devot- 
ed herself to the child’s welfare but had a 
constant struggle with her own health prob- 
lems. She worked at whatever jobs she 
could find, always at minimum wage or 
below, so there was barely enough money 
for food, let alone to see a doctor. ‘Even 
when she had Medi-Cal she found many 
providers unwilling to take care of her or 
giving her only very minimum care. 

All this was happening in Southern 


California and she has many horror stories - 


about the bad treatment she, and other 
women she knew, had experienced. On 
the other hand, there were friends, teach- 
ers and kind medical professionals who 
helped her many times when things got 
really rough. 3 

In spite of their difficult life, her 
daughter did well in school and took 
advantage of every educational opportuni- 
ty offered and ultimately was accepted at 
UCB. This provided the motivation for 
Jill to move to Berkeley. It wasn’t easy 
here either. For almost a year she was 
homeless, sometimes staying briefly with 
friends and at other times sleeping outside 
or in a shelter. She had no income and no 
medical coverage. 

But Berkeley is a kinder place. She got 
treatment at the Primary Care Access 
Clinic. She joined Food Not Bombs and 
worked preparing meals several days a 
week and was able to feed herself and her 
daughter. She became active with housing 
advocacy groups and was elected to the 
Residents’ Council for Section 8. 

It took 11 months with advocacy on 
her behalf by Pat Wall at the Homeless 
Action Center to get SSI and Medi-Cal. 
“By the end of those 11 months I felt like 
I was going to give up. I was going to die. 
I just didn’t care. When it finally came I 
was right at the end of a very frayed rope. 
It took me a long time to recover.” 

Now her healthiis not'good and there is 
still too much: stress in herdife. She has a 
Section 8 voucher but can’t find a place to 
rent. The problem is the shortage of hous- 
ing and the fact that, like many poor 
women, she has no credit. Especially in 
Berkeley where there is so much competi- 
tion from students, she says, “the land- 
lords don’t look at you as an individual, 
they don’t even meet you, they look at 


you on paper. So I’m not the kind of per- 
son they would choose to rent to.” 

If this were a fair and compassionate 
society, any landlord should be honored 
to give her a home. Not only would she be 
a clean, quiet and reliable tenant, but she 
is respected by everyone who knows her. 


Jill is a person who, in spite of her own - 


problems, is always ready to help others. 
She has had a hard life, and she deserves a 
lot better. : 
SLUMLORD EVICTS DISABLED WOMAN 
Giggles, who is 36 years old and has 
been getting SSI since she was 18, has 
been living on the streets on and off for 
years. She blames her first episode of 
homelessness on the failure of the 
Regional Center of the East Bay, the fed- 
eral agency responsible for people with 
her disability, to help her when she was 
being evicted from a low-rent, substan- 
dard apartment owned by a slumlord. 
Then when she was homeless, she 


says, the Regional Center, although they 


were notified of her eviction, “lied and 
told Social Security they didn’t know 
where I was,” so not only was she out on 
the street but she didn’t get her SSI check 
— this in spite of the fact that she had a 
mailing address and a designated payee 
for, her benefits. It was friends who helped 
her out and steered her to the Homeless 
Action Center in Berkeley where attorney 
Patricia Wall got things corrected. Giggles 
is not the only person who has been helped 
by Pat Wall in dealing with government 
bureaucracy. Nor was that the only time 
that Giggles has been caught without any 
funds because of a check that didn’t arrive. 

Giggles has also had unpleasant encoun- 
ters with another bureaucracy — Child 
Protective Services (CPS). She doesn’t 
deny that she was on speed when her child 
was born and was not a good mother to him 
when she was under the influence. 


As she describes it, “four humongous . 


cops held me prisoner in my own bathroom 
and took my son,” when he was just a few 
weeks old. Her mother fought the system to 
keep the child while she went through an 
intense rehab program.. “My son is her only 
grandbaby,” she says. 

Giggles has been totally clean ever 
since, but she was again threatened by 
CPS a few years ago when she and her 
son were homeless. She was able to get 
into a shelter with him for a few days until 
she could get him to her mother who lives 
in a safe place out in the country. __ 

Looking back on the time when she 


Giggles is disabled and cannot pay market-rate rents on SSI. | 
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was on speed, she says, “I made a mistake 


“in getting mixed up with the wrong people 


years ago. But I got a beautiful little boy 
out of it. But that beautiful little boy I 
have to keep in hiding with my mother.” 

Giggles’ SSI check is not nearly 
enough to pay the exorbitant market-rate 
rents and she hopes eventually, with heip, 
to go through the process of getting into 
some sort of subsidized housing. 
Meanwhile, she has a sleeping place out- 
side where she feels reasonably safe — 
“with a great big stick for protection!” 

She says, “I keep it a secret where I 
sleep at night. I’ve had it for four years 
now. It’s outside, but see all the dark-col- 
ored clothes I’m wearing — it’s to make 
sure I’m not followed. Those of us 
(females) out here wear dark clothes so 
we’ re not followed.” 

But if it rains, she has to move. 
“During pouring rain I have to go trespass 
on a church property. We all have to tres- 
pass then.” She prefers to be alone, but 
she knows about the nearby church where 
groups of homeless people sleep. “The 
church doesn’t mind but I think the cops 
do. The cops don’t want us anywhere 
except in jail.” 

As for protecting her possessions from 
being stolen, she points at her cart and 
says, “It goes with me. When I’m out here 


I have a big 36-inch chain with a lock on 


it.... It’s a cart, it folds up and it’s fairly 
small so I don’t get hassled by the police. 
It’s locked up on the edge of the park. At 
night it goes with me, otherwise it looks 
abandoned.” 

She makes sure she doesn’t have more 
stuff than necessary. There’s always the 
Free Box in People’s Park if she needs 
something warm or fresh to wear. 

She doesn’t sleep outside all the time. 
Since she has no hope of finding a place 
to rent, she spends a part of her SSI check 
on an inexpensive hotel room for a few 
days each month. And if she has a little 
more money, like the cash she got from 
relatives for Christmas, she might stay in 
the hotel for a whole week. It’s a chance 
to clean up, get warm and be at peace. 
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Liberal Santa Cruz Is Named One of Meanest Cities 


by Becky Johnson 


s news spread of the naming of 

Santa Cruz as one of the 12 

“meanest cities” in the United 

States towards homeless peo- 
ple, members of the City Council and 
social service providers who regularly 
seek funding from the council scrambled 
to disavow the designation. 

City Councilmember Keith Sugar, quot- 
ed in the Santa Cruz Sentinel, asked, “We 
do what we can (and) we can certainly do 
more, but why are they saying this? What 
makes us particularly mean? It is hard for 
me to respond without seeing the report.” 

Most members of the City Council 
have argued that Santa Cruz works hard 
for the homeless and rarely gets credit for 
its good work. They point to services such 
as the Homeless Resource Center that pro- 
vides breakfast and dinner, and to various 
emergency shelters in town. 

But the City Council has refused to 
suspend the Sleeping Ban, a prime reason 
for the designation of Santa Cruz as one 
of the 12 meanest cities. Councilmember 
Sugar could put the Sleeping Ban on the 
agenda for repeal, but he won’t. For years, 
some city officials have preached that if 
the ban on sleeping were lifted, a deluge 
of homeless people would swamp the city 
and overwhelm city services. 

Others disagree, backed by research 
from the City Council’s own Task Force to 
Examine the Camping Ordinance (1998-9), 
the City’s Council’s Homeless Issues Task 
Force (1999-2000), and the experiences of 
Miami, Portland, Austin, and Santa 
Barbara. In these cities, sleeping bans were 
lifted without any massive influx or 
increased demand on social services. True 


in Florida, the visible appearance of more 


homeless people, who no longer had to 
hide, prompted embarrassed city officials to 
create more social services. But the “mag- 
net theory” was resoundingly discredited. 
Councilmember Sugar could push for a 
new location for Camp Paradise, the clean 
and sober, environmentally sensitive 
camp which was washed out by a flood on 
December 1. Silence speaks volumes. 
Even worse, Sugar tacked on a feel-good 
plan to evacuate from the river in the 
event of flooding in order to sugarcoat 
reactionary Councilmember Emily 
Reilly’s resolution to “enforce the camp- 
ing ordinance on the river,” designed to 
drive away Camp Paradise. But City staff 
never revealed or implemented any evacu- 
ation plan five weeks later when the river 
actually flooded. Sugar remained silent. 


An Accidental Tour 


from page one 


cism in Amerikkka). These are areas such 
as Times Square in New York that hire 
their own cops to patrol the poor folks, the 
artists, the sex workers and anybody who 
doesn’t resemble Mickey Mouse or a 
member of the Disney Family, and drive 
them out of the area where tourists go. 

I was arrested and/or harassed so many 
times I can’t count, and I wasn’t even pan- 
handling! Anyway, I finally borrowed 
enough money and went to San Francisco. 

Well, I guess I just have bad luck! 
Because little did I know I was on the 
unofficial tour of the meanest cities in 
America. As a poor black man who grew 
up in the South, I really don’t think it has 
ever been this bad! 

‘In San Francisco, I have lived in shel- 
ters and SRO hotels. Most of the shelters 
are similar to jails, and I have been in the 
Army and in jail too much of my life to 
be havin’ any more of that. So I have 
attempted to live quietly outside, mindin’ 
my own business. I have lived in the 
most godawful hideaways, and the SFPD 


Why does Santa Cruz deserve the 
“meanest” designation? Activists from 
HUFF (Homeless United for Friendship 
and Freedom) composed a list which is 
not by any means compretiensive: 

«+ The Sleeping Ban criminalizes the 
act of sleep in a city with 1500-2000 
homeless people and shelter for only 160. 

+ It is illegal to ask for spare change 
after dark. 

+ Police enforce laws against homeless 
people but ignore tourists and middle- 
class people for doing the same thing (i.e., 
having dogs on the mall, sitting on the 
sidewalk, jaywalking, etc.). 

+ No parking signs were installed right 
where homeless people live in their vehi- 
cles, 5 a.m. to 7 a.m., seven days a week. 

+ Community service costs $25 to regis- 
ter when homeless people try to work off 
fines from camping and sleeping tickets. 

+ Police issue $182 tickets to pedestrians 


on the bridge separating the Homeless . 


Services Center from County services. 

+ The City ignored and dumped the 28 
recommendations from its own Homeless 
Issues Task Force which it spent $10,000 
to create — all except the one creating an 
extra police position for Officer Eric 
Seiley, who roamed the riverbank harass- 
ing homeless people and Camp Paradise. 

* The City closed porto-potties and 
bathrooms all over town, then blamed the 
homeless for urinating and defecating. 

« Abusive police officers are left on 
the force, with police review a joke. 


or the Department of Public Works has 
found me and harassed me, seized my 
meager belongings and thrown me in jail 
for nothin’ at all. 

I think the only good thing about San 
Francisco is POOR Magazine, The 
Bayview, Street Spirit and Street Sheet, 
‘cause at least they help folks get the 
truth out. 

I know there are good places in the 
United States; but according to the recent 
report by the National Coalition for the 
Homeless, even the possibility of a 
Hawaiian vacation isn’t a good idea 
(Honolulu was voted 10th on the list of 
meanest cities towards homeless folks). 

Anyway, I don’t really know where to 
go now. But the message is clear: They 
don’t want poor folks like me in most of 
America. And as I marched in the Dr. 
King march yesterday alongside my 
black, white, Asian and Latino brothers 
and sisters, I wondered who our 
oppressed folks really are in 2002. 


Clive Whistle is a staff writer at POOR, 
and takes part in POOR’s Writer-Facilitation 
project, which aims to give a voice to very 
low and no income writers and artists. 


A woman sleeps on the floor of a shelter in Santa Cruz, chosen as one of 
the ‘““Meanest Cities” because it bans sleeping but has too few shelter beds. 
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«+ The private towing company, North 
County, punitively removes the homes of 
homeless people living in their vehicles, 
with the City leveling huge fines, and the 
company imposing expensive tow charges 
and storage fees, as well as theft and 
destruction of homeless people’s property. 

« Police destroy the property of home- 
less people and fail to compensate them 
for their loss. 

«+ Parks and Rec workers slash the 
tents of homeless people. 

+ Police push homeless people out 
from under the eaves of downtown busi- 
nesses and into the rain. 


Councilmember Sugar was sent a 
shorter version of this list of specifics sev- 
eral days before this story went to print. 
We received no word from him by press 


by TJ Johnston 


lhe sign was staring right at me, 
declaring itself (and the rest of 
America) “open for business.” I 
was transfixed by the “shopping flag” 
design for about 20 minutes. This was 
about as long as I could stand. The door 
would automatically open unless whoever 
was inside walked out of the pay toilet on 
his own volition. But in the interim, the 
knee-jerk reaction against such obvious 
advertising ploys didn’t kick this time. I 
stood in front of the newly fashioned, 
omnipresent logo long enough to realize 
America is indeed Open for Business. 
Then the street person walked out and 
I did the business I originally intended. 
Willie Brown called upon local mer- 
chants to display these new signs on their 
storefronts and ascribe a higher purpose to 
their customers’ conspicuous consump- 
tion. Does it matter that pocket money 
might be scarce this year? No, because 
just as my family in WWII bought bonds, 
I’m buying retail. Ba-da-da-da-dee-dum. 
Charge! Or, in my case, Cash! 
Most people who hung the Stars and 
Stripes outside their homes probably aren’t 
even registered to vote. But, I bet they’re 
registered at Radio Shack. I bought head- 
phones there with a ten-dollar bill and the 
guy asked for my address and phone num- 
ber. I told him, “Do you want: me to make 
a purchase orgo on a:date with you?” 

- Where the red, white and blue is plas- 
tered on windows, there is: tricolor mer- 
chandise on sale. Macy’s had racks of 
patriotic wear and wasted no time urging 
their credit-card ‘holders to donate to the 
American RedCross.(for a 25% saving). 

Old Glory:merch also abounded at 
Ralph Lauren and Tommy Hilfiger. If the 
color scheme flatters their compensated 


America: Open for Business 


time. Sugar, an environmental attorney 
elected on promises of reining in police 
misconduct and decriminalizing basic life 
functions for homeless people, has 
dropped that commitment. His record of 
resisting contact with homeless advocates 
is legendary. At-the last meeting he had 
with Robert Norse in February 1999, 
Sugar stormed off when Norse picked up 
a pencil to make a note, demanding that 
no record be kept of the meeting. 

While councilmembers attempted to 
discard the findings upon seeing that the 
source of information for the report came 
from HUFF activists, no one dared dis- 
pute any individual finding. “It’s.a blame- 
the-messenger routine,” said Norse of 
HUFF. “While they can’t really dispute 
any individual claim we. make, they will 
discard it all as full of so many errors that 
they don’t know where to start.” 

Friends of Camp Paradise supporter Carl 
Wilson commented, “Well, maybe they are 
not mean. Maybe they’ re just cruel.” 

In a broadcast on Free Radio Santa 
Cruz in mid-January, Camp Paradise 
founder Larry Templeton gave the City 
Council 48 hours to designate a legal site 
for a new encampment. He invited the 
broader homeless community to join him 
in a campaign against the Camping Ban. 
At press time, he announced he would be 
setting up Camp Paradise again before the 
end of the month. 


Our Motto? 
by Bob Blossom 


Grab what you can while the 
grabbing’s good! 


Is this going to unite the world 
or destroy it? 


stick figures, then an average Joe like me 
can drape himself with pride. 

Patriotism as a selling point isn’t lim- 
ited to objects. Erica is also Open for 
Business — so said the ad in which her 
star-spangled panties are obviously 
Photoshopped. Isn’t it funny how I abhor 
the flagwaving used to sell SUVs, but I 
can forgive the flag-wrapping of our 
nation’s sex workers? 

“These Colors Do Not Run” prevail in | 
the tie-dyed Haight-Ashbury, where hippie 
imagery has long been co-opted by the 
merchants and marketed to weekenders 
and tourists. One store was able to recon- 
cile peace symbols with the flag. A T-shirt 
on sale incorporated “peace” in the blue 
field. At a leather shop, both Old Glory 
and Union Jack were represented in their 
clothing lines. Camouflage wear was also 
prominently displayed. Maybe they rec- 
ognized jingoism as the latest fetish. P’Il 
keep an eye out for this new kink next 
time I visit the Power Exchange. 

Curiously, I left my outing empty-. 
handed. Instead of a new wardrobe and 
dates with Erica and the Radio Shack guy, 
I got the realization this excursion would 
leave a Daisy cutter-sized hole in my 
pocket. I might have been fashionably 
patriotic, but I can’t afford to look this cool 
in a recession. This well-timed epiphany 
prevented me from possible destitution. 
I’m glad this flash appeared quicker than 
my original notion to shop ‘tilI drop. - 

I already knew there were better ways 
to spend my disposable income: after food 
and shelter, there are ways to alleviate suf- 
fering and injustice. All in all, this lesson 
relearned didn’t set me back much. It cost 
me the price of a set of ‘phones, plus the 
quarter at the john whose broad stripes and 
bright stars started it all. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


by Jim Hightower 


ndy Young, former mayor of 
Abi once observed: “Nothing 
is illegal if a hundred businessmen 
decide to do it.” This is what strikes me as 
true about the ongoing Enron scandal. The 
significant thing about Enron’s escapades 
is not what the top executives did that was 
illegal, but what they did that is considered 
to be perfectly legal. 

The politicians and media have quick- 
ly narrowed the focus of their inquiries to 
legalistic violations of securities law, and 
conflict-of-interest violations between 
Enron execs and the Bush White House. 
But this completely ignores — indeed, 
hides — the Big Crime: Allowing a sin- 
gle, avaricious corporation to amass such 
power in our democracy that it can rig 
| the game to suit itself, then, when its 
empire begins to collapse, get direct 
access to the highest officials in the land. 

In a screwy perversion of a national 
democratic system, Enron executives 
used massive campaign contributions 
(genteel bribes) and hired lobbyists 
(political mercenaries), to dictate a disas- 
trous energy policy of deregulation, to 
win congressional exemptions from 
financial oversight of their chicanery, 
and to get one-sided pension rules that let 
them fleece their own employees. 

Enron and its conniving CEO, Kenneth 
Lay, were wired directly to the top: they 
were the largest money backers of George 


The True Crime Behind Enron 


‘bankrupt, you couldn’t get the treasury 


2 ees 
_ Daily Pops of 
POPU LISM 


W. Bush’s campaigns; they rushed money 
to Florida to help Bush’s lawyers ramrod 
him into the presidency; they helped pay 
for his inaugural party; and they even flew 
Daddy and Momma Bush to George’s 
inauguration on an Enron jet. 

So, when Enron was collapsing, Lay 
was able to call Bush cabinet officials for 
help. The question is not how much help 
he got, but why was he able to get 
through at all. If your business went 


secretary to take your call, as Enron did. 
The Enron scandal is not about 
George W. and Ken Lay — it’s about us. 
Why are we allowing corporate money to 
corrupt our democracy? 


Art by Matt Wuerker 


Dot-Com Demise 


by Jim Hightower 


osh, I miss the old days. Like 1999. 
(5°: 2000, or even early 2001. Way 

back then, brand-new high-tech 
companies with names like 
WhzzBang.Com were popping up like pop- 
cor and getting gazillions of dollars in cap- 
ital from giddy Wall Street investors. 

The heads of these high-flying firms 
were getting such massive paychecks that 
they didn’t bother counting the money — 
they weighed it. And, of course, since 
they were so rich, they assumed that they 
were geniuses, so they began to offer 
themselves to us lesser mortals as the 
solvers of all of society’s problems. 

‘Back then, we were told that every- 
thing from poverty to pollution could be 
dealt with if only government would get 
out of the way and let these “new econo- 
my” entrepreneurs apply their genius. Of 
course, Enron stock was selling at $90 a 
share back then, too, so many of these 
geniuses were nothing but self-inflated 
egos who were sipping their own bathwa- 
ter and telling us it was champagne. 


One of the self-congratulatory forums 
for all this high-tech hubris is held annually 
in my hometown of Austin, Texas, where 
these so-called “masters of the universe” 
gather to solve everything. It’s called the 
“360 Summit,” and all the big dogs of dot- 
comism come floating in on private jets, 
limousines, and pure arrogance, putting on 
an extravagant show, sipping champagne, 
munching caviar on toast, and holding 
seminars with such titles as “Who wants to 
be a millionaire?” 

Ahh, but those were the old days. This 
year, the 360 Summit was a lot more 
somber than celebratory. How somber? 
Instead of caviar, the opening lunch was 
meatloaf. Outside: the hotel:ballroom you 
could‘buy; discounted mousepads; coffee 
mugs and:otlier:productswith!the1dg6s of 
Agillion)-Gardenicom’and Point:One:-—— 
former hosts of the: 360:Summit: that: now,, 
alas, are bankrupt. | 

Whenever the Powers: That Be start 
claiming that a bunch of corporate elites 
are going to solve society’s problems, 
let’s see if they can solve their own little 
problems first. 


city’s unofficial motto was: “Where’s mine?” 

Sadly, that me-first spirit has been alive and well 
in Washington since September 11. Major corpora- 
tions have rushed full battalions of lobbyists to the 
Capitol to take advantage of Congress’ war fever, 
wrapping all of their special-interest wish lists in Old 
Glory. They’ve been grabbing as many governmen- 
tal goodies as their fat fingers can clutch, even as 
_ they run full-page ads asserting their patriotism and 
declaring: “United We Stand!” 

Consider Boeing’s “patriotism.” The huge airline 
maker, which had been in steep decline prior to 
September 11, saw the attacks as a get-well-quick 
opportunity. It deployed a legislative attack-force of 
34 in-house lobbyists and more than 50 for-hire lob- 
byists to get an extra-special handout from the 
Pentagon’s appropriation bill, passed in December. 


E the old days of Chicago’s corrupt politics, the 


Nore Enron End Runs 


by Jim Hightower 


he once-mighty Enron corporation 

might be in bankruptcy, in dis- 

grace, and $31 billion in debt; but, 

by gollies, it hasn’t forgotten the little 
touches that made it what it is today. 

Enron, the corporate Ponzi scheme that 
paid $55 million in bonuses to its top 
executives after locking its regular 
employees and retirees into collapsing 
stocks that destroyed their financial worth, 
recently offered a special deal to its 
remaining employees. At its golden phal- 
lic headquarters in Houston, Enron recent- 
ly sold all of its ferns and other potted 
plants to employees for between $10 and 
$30 each. It seems that the bankrupt com- 
pany had canceled its plant-watering ser- 
vice, so why not make a buck by getting 
workers to pay for its dying plants? 

Such little thinking reflects one’s big 
thinking, and Enron was a mighty big 
thinker when it came to finding ways to 
dodge any and all responsibilities for pay- 
ing its fair share of the costs of schools, 
defense, highways, and other basic 
American services it enjoyed. 

The New York Times reported that 
Enron, then the seventh largest corpora- 
tion in our nation, avoided paying any 
income taxes in four of the past five years. 
Indeed, it collected $382 million in tax 
rebates from the IRS since 1996. Enron 
enjoyed this tax escape not through luck, 
but by scheming, having set up 881 differ- 


The Boeing Boondoggie 


by Jim Hightower At the last minute, two senators behind closed doors 
quietly slipped Boeing’s amendment into the bill. 

Known now as the “Boeing Boondoggle,” this } 
amendment requires the Air Force to lease 100 of the 
corporation’s widebody 767 commercial jets to be 
used as refueling tankers. The lease price is $20 mil- | 
lion per jet. Per year. For 10 years. That’s 20 billion 
bucks handed to Boeing — about four times what it 
would cost simply to buy the jets! 

The rip-off gets worse. Since the 767s are built as 
commercial planes, the military will have to spend 
another $3 billion to convert the 100 jets to tankers. 
Plus, in 10 years, the planes must be given back to 
Boeing in the condition they were delivered, mean- | 
ing taxpayers will have to spend another $3 billion to 
convert the jets back to commercial use. 

Thanks to Senators Ted Stevens and Patty Murray, | 
Boeing is walking off with $26 billion of our cash, 
while Bush and the media keep telling us to rally 
‘round the flag and do what’s right for America. 


by Jim Hightower 


high-level atomic waste generated by 

our country’s nuclear power plants — 
let’s put it in the hole in Spencer 
Abraham’s head. Abraham is the former 
senator from Michigan who, in his one 
term in office, distinguished himself by 
being the number-one recipient of energy 
industry money, including an arsenal of 
cash from the nuke power boys. 

He was quickly dismissed by Michigan 
voters, but George W. Bush and his 
nuclear power backers rescued Abraham 
from well-deserved obscurity by ensconc- 
ing him as secretary of energy. Now, 
when energy lobbyists shout “Jump, frog- 
gie,” Abraham dutifully asks, “How far?” 
So far that Secretary Abraham recently 
rubber-stamped the long-held desire of 
nuclear utility lobbyists to ship all of the 
industry’s current and future atomic 
wastes to Yucca Mountain, just 90 miles 
outside of Las Vegas. The industry wants 
us taxpayers to bury all of its waste inside 


ae what we should do with the 


this desert mountain, thus freeing the utili- 
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Jim Hightower. 


ent subsidiaries in at least a dozen tax 
havens worldwide. 

The scam here is that Enron moves its 
profits onto the ledgers of private corpora- 
tions secretly set up for it by banks in such 
tax havens as the Cayman Islands or Hong 
Kong. The banks take a fee for this “laun- 
dering” service, then return the profits to 
Enron in sanitized packages that are not 
taxable by the United States. 

Interestingly, when George W. Bush 
took office, his first act as president was to 
help Enron by killing a Clinton move to 
close this loophole. Shouldn’t some of these 
money-grubbing flim-flammers go to jail? 


Dumping on Yucca Mountain 


ties from responsibility for cleaning up 
their own radioactive messes, and letting 
them make even more nuclear waste. 

Problem is, Yucca Mountain is smack 
dab in the middle of one of the most active 
earthquake zones in the country, with 33 
known geological faults crisscrossing the 
area, fracturing the rock and creating path- 
ways for the radiation to flow into the area’s 
drinking water. In the past 25 years, more 
than 600 sizable earthquakes have hit this 
area, including a magnitude 5.6 earthquake 
that did a million dollars in damage to one 
of the Department of Energy’s own field 
offices set up to study whether it was safe to 
bury this stuff in Yucca Mountain. 

But even an earthquake can’t crack 
through Spencer’s thick skull, so he has 
now done exactly what the lobbyists put 
him there to do: He has formally recom- 
mended that Yucca Mountain be 
America’s nuclear waste dump. 

Independent scientists say this is a truly 
dumb idea. To help dump Abraham’s 
dump, contact the Safe Energy 
Communication Council: (202) 483-8491. 


Loe 


Bush’s right-wing welfare 
team has an agenda promot- 
ing premarital abstinence, 
marriage and fatherhood. 


by Bill Berkowitz 


ust how gay-friendly is the Bush 
Administration? Is it a long-term 
love connection or a temporary 
romance? Does it extend beyond a 
few gay appointments to administration 
posts (Scott Evertz as head of the White 
House AIDS office and Michael Guest as 


ambassador to Romania), the administra- § 


tion’s apparent willingness to dialogue 
with the Log Cabin Republicans, and the 
newly formed Republican Unity 
Coalition? Does it extend beyond the 
president’s condemnation, albeit cautious- 
ly, of the Revs. Jerry Falwell and Pat 
Robertson’s post-September 11 state- 
ments blaming gays and lesbians for the 
terrorist attacks? 

Substantively, these actions are more 
indicative of the changing times than they 
are representative of a fundamental shift 
in values. So although sexual orientation 
appears to be becoming less of an issue to 
the Bush administration, when it comes to 
core public policy, a cadre of conservative 
anti-gay ideologues remain firmly in 
charge. Take welfare reform. 

The administration’s welfare reform 
team is brewing up a heap of trouble for 
single-parent and gay and lesbian-headed 
households. A report issued in mid- 
December by the Policy Institute of the 
National Gay and Lesbian Task Force 
(NGLTF) maintains that “existing welfare 
policies [and] proposals advocated by 
Bush Administration appointees could 
devastate gay, lesbian, bisexual and trans- 
gender (GLBT) families and individuals.” 

The welfare reform act of 1996, the 
Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Reconciliation Act, is up for 
reauthorization in the fall of 2002. For 
months, policy wonks have been testify- 
ing at Congressional subcommittee hear- 
ings batting around the changes they want 
incorporated into the reauthorization bill. 

Robert Rector, a senior research fellow 
at the conservative Heritage Foundation, 
sees strengthening traditional marriage as 
the key component to any changes in the 
welfare reform law. Heritage policy fel- 
lows are convinced that the current law 
fails to devote enough government 
resources to promoting abstinence, support 
of marriage and responsible fatherhood. 

Government welfare policy should 
strengthen and support all families. 
Conservative reauthorization proposals 
cast in “my way or the highway” rhetoric, 
however, will be disastrous for many sin- 
gle-parent and/or gay or lesbian-headed 
households who don’t fit into the tradi- 
tional marriage model. 


STOCKED WITH RIGHT-WING IDEOLOGUES 


It’s not going out on a limb to say that 
the Bush Administration is stocked with 
right-wing ideologues and conservative 
movement leaders. They are not tokens 
put in place to assuage the conservative 
movement; they hold important policy- 
making positions. Wade Horn, co-founder 
and former president of the National 
Fatherhood Initiative, is the Assistant 
Secretary for Children and Families at the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS). Don Eberly, deputy 
director for the Office of Public Liaison 
during the Reagan Administration and a 
co-founder of the National Fatherhood 
Initiative, is now deputy director of the 
White House Office of Faith-Based and 
Community Initiatives. 

Susan Orr, who during her tenure as 


STREET SPIRIT 


Women in San Francisco protested the harm caused to poor families by the right-_ 
wing welfare policies of Wade Horn of Bush’s Heath and Human Services Dept. 


the senior director for marriage and family 
care at the Washington, DC-based Family 
Research Council actively opposed insur- 
ance coverage for contraception, was 
nominated to head the Children’s Bureau 
at HHS. Andrew Bush, formerly of the 
conservative Hudson Institute, is now 
Director of the Office of Family 
Assistance at HHS and Tommy 
Thompson’s senior adviser on welfare. 

Youth Today, the Washington, DC- 
based monthly devoted to youth-related 
issues, reported that during Horn’s confir- 
mation hearings, a letter from the NOW 
Legal Defense and Education Fund, 
signed by 100 women’s groups, opposed 
Horn’s confirmation. The letter charged 
that Horn “wants the government to pro- 
mote marriage: by penalizing families 
where the parents divorce, separate, or do 
not marry. He also wants the government 
to tell unmarried women to surrender their 
children for adoption. There is very little 
‘support’ for families in these senti- 
ments.” Although the committee ignored 
the letter, its characterization of Horn 
appears to be on the mark. 

During her tenure at the Reason Public 
Policy Institute, Orr wrote a report titled 
“Child Protection at the Crossroads,” that 
according to Youth Today, would have 
severely undercut the 1973 Child Abuse 
Prevention and Treatment Act. Her five 
recommendations were: 1) “Narrow the 
scope of child abuse and neglect defini- 
tions.” 2) “Repeal the investigative power 
of the police.” 3) “Re-criminalize child 
abuse and neglect.” 4) “Repeal mandatory 
reporting laws that are in effect in all 
states.” 5) “Make child and family ser- 
vices voluntary.” 

LEAVING GAY FAMILIES BEHIND 

“Leaving Our Children Behind: 
Welfare Reform and the Gay, Lesbian, 
Bisexual and Transgender Community,” 
co-authored by Dr. Sean Cahill, director 
of the Policy Institute, and Kenneth T. 
Jones, the Institute’s research director, 
analyzes welfare reform, its impact on 
poor GLBT people, and the threats posed 
to the entire GLBT community. The 
report also contains a useful section on 
“charitable choice,” one of the administra- 
tion’s most revered concepts, and the con- 
sequences of religiously funded organiza- 
tions providing social services. 

Why produce a report on Bush’s welfare 


proposals? Lorri L. Jean, executive director | 
of the National Gay and Lesbian Task’ 
Force, said that “Gay, lesbian, bisexual, and ~ 


transgender people are placed at grave risk 
by welfare reform. These initiatives are fun- 
damentally about family policy — about 
promoting particular kinds of families while 
penalizing and stigmatizing others. Welfare 
is an issue of concern to all of us because 
how we treat the most vulnerable in our 


society says a lot about who we are.” 
According to the report, “Four ele- 
ments of welfare reform pose a particular 
threat to GLBT people of all economic 
classes — not only low-income GLBT 
people. These are: 1) marriage promotion 
and the privileging of heterosexual mar- 
ried couples over other families in social 
service provision and adoption proceed- 
ings; 2) fatherhood initiatives, which 
claim that children cannot be properly 
raised without a father and stigmatize 
homosexuality and lesbian and gay fami- 
lies; 3) the promotion of abstinence-only- 
until-marriage “sex education,’ which’ 
posits heterosexual sex in the context of 
marriage as the only acceptable and safe 
form of sexual activity; and 4) the ‘chari- 
table choice’ faith-based initiative, under 


which; religious institutions will contract : 


to provide a broad array of social services 
with $80 billion in federal and state funds 
over the next decade.” 

The NGLTF outlined some of the more 
“extreme” proposals being considered by 
the Bush administration. They include: 

+ “Prioritizing the children of married 
heterosexual parents over other low- 
income children in the distribution of lim- 
ited-supply benefits like Head Start slots 
and financial aid. The children of single 
parents and same-sex couples [would] be 
allowed to access benefits” if there were 


leftover resources; 


+ “Forcing lesbian and bisexual 
women temporarily relying on welfare to 
allow their children’s biological fathers to 
ae or else risk losing benefits; 

« “Outlawing adoption and the use of 
fertility clinics by same-sex cou and 
unmarried individuals; 

+ “Ending no-fault divorce and requir- 
ing mutual consent of both spouses before 
divorce is granted; 

+ “Strictly enforcing the abstinence- 
only-until-marriage provision, which has 
led some states’ public health departments 
to turn back Centers for Disease Control 
AIDS prevention monies out of fear of 
violating the provision. Many abstinence- 
only curricula reinforce dangerous stereo- 
types about GLBT people, girls, and peo- 
ple living with HIV.” 

The NGLTF report is a welcome addi- 
tion to the debate over welfare reautho- 
rization while it is still in its early stages. 
When the welfare reform bill was passed 


in 1996, advocates for : welfare recipients _ 
“wete’ largely’ Met2otit! And now, too ‘few 
altertiative® iced até being heardifigr** ! 


 Unforttinately, the mainstream press 
has developed a bad habit of. limiting 
those people’ it’ counts on for quotes to 
longtime Consétvative proponents of wel- 
fare reform’ such as the Heritage 
Foundation’s Robert Rector or the admin- 
istration’s Wade Horn. Both believe that 
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Targeting Single-Parent and Gay Families 


welfare reform has, for the most part, 
been a resounding success, particularly in 
the way it has dramatically decreased the 
nation’s welfare rolls. 

It seems likely that Bush’s war on ter- 
rorism will continue to dominate the atten- 
tion of the media for the foreseeable future. 
Little space will be devoted to a full- 
fledged discussion of welfare issues. And 
while it is unclear which of the Bush 
team’s proposals will be written into a 
reauthorization bill, you can be certain that 
all are being given serious consideration. 


Bill Berkowitz is a longtime observer of the 
conservative movement. His column in 
WorkingForChange documents the strategies, 
players, and institutions of the American Right. 


the mind socrates built 
by Randy Fingland 
in the name of the profit 
I come to your desert 
to rollick in the sands 
& convert your children 
| to fast lane living filled 
with dumbed down entertainment 


to empty the soul’s pocket 
of compassion & love 
burn those moments of content 


into ashes of wasted time 
where actions that turn 
the will of any god — 

into liquid legaltender _ 
receive the highest praise 
in a slow disemboweling 
of life’s purpose 

from the archives 

of human culture 

started well before 

the mind socrates built 


A Different Choice pel 


by Rhett Stuart 


I am artist 

Time running out 

and still the same 

boy on the same bog, with 

former places not around him 
Happens to all but 

all not still the same like Iam 
Though many are — I think, many 


Man on street sings off guitar, 
artist-to-artist, me 

“7’m just a poor black woman,” 
shouts office-clad one he 
approaches for change, 
“working my tail off,” 

she includes in unkind tone 


“You’re working too,” say I to man, 


for it is just a higher call 

of scant financial remuneration 

I hand him pride with change, 

for never would change own choice 


“Hey, I’m working too,” blends echo 


We regret nothing 

God sent him around; 

pens — in my hand 

artist to artist to artist while 
office worker, gone to office 


how to evaluate pavement 
by Randy Fingland 


the poorest streets 
aren’t where you find 
most of the people 

|. all of the time 

the poorest streets 

are the ones 

-where no foot 

traffic visits 

where the roads 

are bare of people 

& if there’s sun or rain 
no one can be found 

to share it with 
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Marching a «a phe Wonderland 


by Bill Berkowitz 


‘Then the Olympic Torch is final- 
ly lit and the Winter Games 
begin in Salt Lake City, Utah, 


on February 8, there will be multitudes of 
uninvited, and in some quarters, unwel- 
come guests. No, it won’t be some terror- 
ist outfit or a bunch of Enron corporate 
officials looking for a handout. 

These guest won’t be carrying skis, ice 
skates or hockey gear. They won’t be 
dressed in fancy color-coordinated uni- 
forms, state-of-the-art parkas or wearing the 
latest in footwear. And they won’t be bear- 
ing the flags of dozens of countries. They 
will, according to organizers, be wearing 
green scarves, symbolic of the largest poor 
people’s movement in the world — which 
is in India — and they will be marching 
under the banner of the Poor People’s 
Economic Human Rights Campaign. 

According to the Oread Daily, the 
Poor People’s Economic Human Rights 
Campaign (PPEHRC), which represents 
poor, unemployed and homeless people, is 
planning a massive March for Life, 
demanding the “basic economic human 
rights to jobs at living wages, health care, 
housing, food, and education.” 

Historically, Olympic officials do not 
look favorably upon political demonstra- 
tions at Olympic venues. While there’s no 
reason to expect a repeat of Mexico City 
in 1968, when the Mexican military indis- 
criminately mowed down student demon- 
strators, you can be sure that a portion of 
the more than $300 million dollars ear- 
marked for security — mostly to protect 


against potential terrorist incidents — will ' 


be used to sidetrack the demonstrators. 

As part of the security plans there will 
be also be the most massive deployment 
of National Guard troops in the history of 


Utah. A recent report in the London-based i 


Independent puts the cost of security at 
“three times more than that put in place 
for the much larger summer Olympics in 
Atlanta, and an astonishing 25 per cent of 
the total budget for these winter games.” 

: According to the Deseret News, Utah 
Olympic Public Safety Commander Robert 
Flowers said several groups with different 
agendas have: threatened to stage demon- 


strations. “Almost on.a daily basis we get . 


by Melanie Herren. 


neath a pile of blankets. 


not as I viewed humans anyway, 


It was almost animal like. 


what it was, 
better for me I thought. 


warm milk and make sure it was safe. 


eyes were speaking. 


From yihere i Was Standing 


On a cold and rainy day I was walking down the streets 
of San Francisco when I saw something moving in a | 
dark corner of a building, something shivering under- 


It was, from where I was standing, not human bate Wee 


Eyes peered out from ‘under. the rane papers and 
soiled blankets, Eyes that stared right through me. 


But from where I was standing, I could not make out 


I did think however, that if this were a puppy I would 
pick it up, tuck it under my coat next to my heart and 
take it home. I would wrap it in a blanket, give it some 


But from where I was standing, I could not tell what it 
was, better for me I thought, I had problems of my own. 


I walked on, but again there was another one, the same 
eyes peered out from under the dirty blanket, eyes that | 
told many tales, but from where I was. standing, 


I could not hear the stories, better for me I cought: 


As I walked it became apparent that there are many of ith 
those eyes under those dirty blankets, many stories untold, |” 
stories locked away in hearts that have since grown cold. 


I thought, maybe I better get closer because from where 
I was standing, I could not hear the words that those 


STREET SPIRE, 


March For Our Lives 


Poor, unemployed and homeless 
people will gather at the Salt Lake 
City Winter Olympics to demand 


economic human rights. 


threatening letters or requests where hun- 
dreds or maybe even thousands are coming 
to protest things such as the homeless,” he 
said. “We have the animal rights activists 
that seem to be very visible right now mak- 
ing threats about the rodeo.” 

Included among the issues that various 
groups intend to protest are abortion, 
rodeos, the vast Olympic expenditures 
and an upcoming Olympics scheduled for 
China. “We can support the protests,” 
Flowers added. “We have to provide 
protest zones; that’s what our country’s 
founded upon. What I’m concerned about 
though is that they (might) not honor their 
agreements, and we have prepared a 
response for that. We will react swiftly, 
but we will react appropriately also.” 

Flowers said that the city is asking that 
protesters stay inside about a half-dozen 
“protest zones” which are downtown and 
near Rice-Eccles Stadium, home to open- 
ing and closing ceremonies. 


Ironically, the march of the poor, 
unemployed: and homeless comes: at the’ 


site of.one of the most elaborate and scan- 
dal-plagued Olympic-bidding schemes in 
modern history. Utah officials anted-up 
enormous sums of money to ensure that 
the games would be held in the state. 

As the Independent reported: “That 
episode, which saw two Salt Lake organiz- 


ers giving extrayagant gifts, such as hunting 
rifles, free holidays and.carpets, to mem- 


bers of the International: Olympics 


| hope 


by Eric Robertson 


like a shoe 


It is such a nice fit. 
My foot is warm. 


of Marin 


we are afraid 


S in Space 
by Bob Doerr 


homeless 
lessness 
anonymous 


faceless torsos 


to rest on 
less. 
less 


Don’t let this dream die 
this dream I’ve carved from the paper 


I have fitted my foot into it. ’ 


It seems I could walk miles on this foot 
I could hop for miles 

I could hope in this shoe 

I could be the one-legged beggar 


Let me hold my cup out to you 
Let me be a toy soldier 
‘Let me dream of the love 


_ x... the,s,moves.like a colorless snake 
|. .| down, asphalt pavements 
-..| through humid alleys to suburbs 
| brushing scarred and scared 


without familiar mattresses 
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Committee (IOC), resulted in 10 committee 
members being expelled in 1999 and a host 
of rule changes being enforced. For both 
the Olympic movement and a city in which 
65 per cent of the population still claim to 
be members of the Mormon Church, it was 
not a particularly auspicious experience.” 
Participants in the march will begin 
gathering in Salt Lake City on February 4. 
From the 4th through the 8th there will 
daily teach-ins, panels, workshops, films 
and musical performances. The March for 
Life is scheduled for February 8 at 4 p.m. 
The Salt Lake City march is being led 
by the Philadelphia-based Kensington 
Welfare Rights Union (KWRU) and the 
Justice, Economic Dignity, and 
Independence for Women (JEDI) of Salt 
Lake City. According to The Oread Daily, 
KWRU “is a multiracial organization of, by 
and for poor and homeless people... dedi- 
cated to organizing welfare recipients, the 
homeless, the working poor and all people 


concerned with economic justice. JEDI is a. 


grass roots: membership’ organization made 
up primarily of low-income women from 
multiracial, ethnic and religious back- 
grounds whose goal is to improve the lives 
of women in Utah by improving their eco- 
nomic security through access to affordable 
quality childcare, HEINER pou and 
jobs that offer a living wage.” 
A “March For Our Lives Fact Sheet” 
describes the PPEHRC as a “national 
effort led by poor and homeless men; 


Tense . 

by Bob Doerr © 
pushing ‘he 
pulling 

striding 
squatting 
scabbing 
moving 

out of the way 
hiding 

dodging 

avoiding 
burrowing 
asking 

asking again 
homelessness 

in the progressive 


one of us will say we never had. tense 


hell’s other 
by Randy Fingland 
as long as 

the hot & dry 
lasts 

then it’s OK 
(somewhat) 

but when 

the cold & wet 
starts 

it’s quickly 

a real drag to 
be in the streets 


“| for Tanya. 


| but the thought occurred to him at 


| not say anything 


women and children of all races to raise 
the issue of poverty as an economic 
human rights violation.” 

Cheri Honkala, director of the KWRU, 
says, “The March for. Our Lives at the 
Winter Olympics is an urgent effort to 
break the invisibility of the poor in the 
United States. Every day millions of 
Americans are denied their Economic 
Human Right to decent health care, edu- 
cation, food, housing, and living wage 
jobs. This has to be an American priority. 

“We will highlight the economic human 
rights violations being committed here in 
the richest country in the world, and demand 
economic human rights. We have seen our 
lives, livelihoods, and rights devastated by 
welfare reform, NAFTA, privatization, and 
other cuts in the social safety net.” 

On January 14, Mark Webber, a star of 
two of the Sundance Film Festival’s most 
talked about films, Moises Kaufman’s 
“Laramie Project” and Todd Solondz’s 
“Storytelling,” voiced his support for the 
March for Our Lives. According to the 
KWRU, “homelessness is an issue... [he] 
knows well. As a child, he was homeless 
on three separate occasions... He and his 
mother, Cheri Honkala, have been fight- 
ing to end poverty and homelessness for 
over ten years. In 2000, Honkala led the 
largest march during the Republican 
Convention in Philadelphia, protesting 
economic human rights violations.” 

If officials do not grant them permits for 
the march, Honkala said that they intend to 
go ahead anyway. “It’s not about breaking 
the rule, but the last thing these families 
have is their voice,” she said. “We intend 
to be peaceful and nonviolent, but we will 
march and we will raise our voices. We’ ve 
set out a route for our march and we will 
take that route, regardless.” 


‘For more information, contact: Poor People’s’ 
Economic: Human Rights Campaign c/o 
Kensington Welfare Rights Union, PO Box 
50678, Philadelphia, PA 19132, (215) 203-1945, 
website: www.kwru.org. _ 

Thanks to the Oread Daily for a heads up 
on this story. For an online subscription con- 
tact: redpoet@swhell. net. 

Bill Berkowitz is an Oakland-based free- 
lance writer covering right-wing movements. 
You can read his column three times a week at 
Working Assets’ ee a 


THE jE BUREAUCRATS 


by Teddy Bakersfield 


he knew. it was the end of the line 


that maybe he should just sit there a 


pretend the journey was continuing 


for he saw others around him 
carrying on as if it were true 
he could not see, though 

how they could possibly believe it 


how they could possibly not see 
they themselves had been deceived 


so they could not discern 


the stupidity of the journey’s dress code 
the punitive and destructive nature 
of the deeds along the way 


and most importantly | 


what it did to those like Tanya 
who fell beneath the wheel 


for this is what the journey was about 
these were the reasons things were 

as they were 

and this is why the journey was over 
not only for him 


but for anyone willing to look 


and see 
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hy do people care more 

about poor people in other 

countries than they do 

about poor people here at 
home? That question becomes more insis- 
tent when homeless people help load the 
vans carrying blankets and sleeping bags 
to port for overseas relief in Afghanistan, 
as they have at the American Friends 
Service Committee (AFSC). 

The Service Committee is not oblivi- 
ous tothe irony. To help bridge the gap 
between the public’s impulse to give char- 
itable aid to the poor overseas while for- 
getting the homeless at home, the AFSC 
donates van loads of material that cannot 
be sent overseas to local groups who serve 
low-income and homeless people. 

“We have long struggled with the dilem- 
ma that our work is essentially fueled by 
over-consumption of clothing,” says 
Stephen McNeil, AFSC’s material aids 
coordinator. “We are quite aware of many 
of the labor and international aspects that 
clothing production entails. Indeed, the tex- 
tile mills have moved out of Massachusetts 
and North Carolina where two of our cen- 
ters have been for decades,” leaving unem- 
ployment and more poverty behind. 

In the past few months, AFSC has 
received thousands of blankets and sleep- 
ing bags for victims of the Afghanistan war 
from donors all over California and 
beyond, and homeless people and SRO 
hotel residents near the AFSC offices have 
volunteered their time and hard work, 
alongside Taiwanese American Buddhists, 
Quakers, peace activists, and other volun- 
teers, to load trucks headed for the East 
Coast, where contributions from all over 
the country are packed into standard cargo 
containers for the journey overseas. 


Schoolchildren came with parents and teachers from the Brandeis Hillel Day 
School in Marin to pack up hundreds of boxes of blankets at the AFSC office. 


Volunteers from the Tzu Chi Foundation form a human chain to carry countless 
boxes of blankets from the San Francisco AFSC office to waiting trucks. 


AFSC works with poor and low- 
income people both at home and overseas. 
At present, they staff, print, and publish 
Street Spirit, both for its value as an orga- 
nizing tool, and to provide work and 
income for more than 100 homeless ven- 
dors in the East Bay; and they have 


_ Staffed various projects in homeless orga- 


nizing over the last 15 years, providing 
organizing skills, offices and phones, and 
other resources and support to change 
public policy that causes homelessness. 
~The AFSC also collects cash and mate- 
rials for the victims of war and certain 


natural disasters, concentrating on work. 


that isn’t being done by other groups, 
working with people who aren’t getting 
enough attention from other sources, and 
providing what other organizations don’t. 


“AFSC spends far more on domestic 
organizing work among the very poor and 
those on the margins of society here in the 
United States than is spent in literally 
dozens of other nation-states who are suf- 
fering the effects of wars or natural disas- 
ters,” according to Stephen McNeil. 

AFSC is not simply a relief organiza- 
tion. It is a peace-and-justice organization 
that also has a humanitarian-aid component. 
AFSC members usually collect relief 
money and material because they are 
already working in a region affected by a 
war or disaster and can be sure of delivering 
the materials safely to the people they were 
meant for, or because other agencies are not 
providing aid to the people most in need. 

In the case of Afghanistan, the AFSC 
is providing relief because the United 
States is waging war against the country. 
Emergency aid is both a concrete response 
to suffering and a witness for peace. 

About one-quarter of the blankets 
received cannot be used at all, and many 
more cannot be shipped. Some are clean 
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Homeless people in front of the AFSC office i in San Francisco received new blan- 
kets to offset the chill of a cold winter. The banner says, “Justice Not Vengeance.” 


and usable, but just slightly too worn to 
ship. Others are too light or too heavy; 
those warm, durable, old canvas sleep- 
ing bags are not useful in Afghanistan 
for the same reason the donors replaced 
theirs with a new, light-weight bag. 
AFSC also tries to be respectful of the 
recipients. They do not send blankets 
with patterns that seem inappropriate 
for an Islamic society: cartoon charac- 
ters, corporate logos, Swiss Army prod- 
ucts bearing Christian crosses, blankets 
colored red, white, and blue. Most of 
the clothes cannot be shipped to 
Afghanistan at all. 

When he can, McNeil checks with 
people delivering donations for per- 
mission to put materials that cannot be 
sent to Afghanistan to other uses. 
“Nine out of ten say yes,” says 
Stephen. “Those who say no mostly 
have collected from neighbors or 
churches on the basis that it was going 
to Afghanistan.” The “yes” donations 
are kept separate from the “nos” until 
they can be sorted, giving the organi- 
zation an honest way of helping to 
meet some of the need here at home. 

Dolores Community Services, a 
homeless services provider in San 
Francisco, picked up three van loads of 
blankets and sleeping bags and good 


See Blankets Not Bombs page 11 


hey, parachute FOOD into all of 
our se ae declare is against 


their fire escapes. Test them. _ 
Week Four, force “them” to restore 
formertenants, __ 

LOWER the old rent rate 10%, > 
theni issue a public apology. _ : 
Ub-Uh — — Unreasonable? Probably : 
_Butsois poverty (damn it) ie 
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A homeless woman near the San Francisco AFSC office enjoys the warmth of the 


new blankets donated to poor people both in Afghanistan and California. 


vote 


More than 150 volunteers from the Tzu Chi Foundation, a Taiwanese-based 


Buddhist relief organization, helped sort and pack blankets for shipment overseas. 


“7 Believe In Peace.” Children and families from Spirit Rock Meditation Center, a 
Buddhist retreat center in Woodacre, California, made many greeting cards with 


wishes for peace to be sent along with the blankets to the people of Afghanistan. 


A few of the tens of thousands of blankets, afghans and sleeping bags collected by the American Friends 
Service Committee to give to war victims in Afghanistan and homeless people and farmworkers in the U.S. 


Children from Brandeis Hillel Day School worked hard packing blankets at AFSC. 


Blankets Not Bombs 


from page 10 


quality clothing. Harbor House, a project 
aiding tamilies in transition, requested 225 
blankets. Because they serve families, 
AFSC was also able to donate stuffed ani- 
mals, children’s clothes, and winter jackets 
for men, women, and children. AFSC 
donated blankets and sleeping bags to the 
Father Francis Homeless Project, an 
Episcopalian project providing direct ser- 
vices to homeless people on the streets that 
builds relationships with homeless people 
over time and often supplies specific items 
on the spot out of their van. AFSC also has 
given out blankets to homeless residents in 
the immediate area of its offices. 

The AFSC farmworker program, 


Proyecto Campesino in Visalia, 
California, also suggested major dona- 
tions to Central Valley agencies serving 
farmworkers and packing-house employ- 
ees stranded in the United States by 
increased border security since September 
11th. Normally, many of these workers 
return home to Mexico and Central 
America in December and return to work 
in the spring. Now, they are riding out the 
winter in substandard, under-heated hous- 
ing. AFSC connected with a religious 
domestic relief group called LOVE INC. 
to provide 168 boxes of blankets, sleeping 
bags, baby blankets, new sweaters, and 
other clothes to unemployed agricultural 
workers in the Visalia area. 

When the vans rolled up to AFSC’s 
doors, McNeil asked people in the neigh- 


borhood, both homeless and housed, as 
well as civic and religious groups, to help 
unload donations and load sorted and 
packed material aid. For a while, home- 
less resident Charles White served as an 
hourly relief worker for the organization. 
But why are U.S. residents benefiting 
from the extras for overseas relief, instead 
of the other way around? “People give 
more because of the images they see and 
the stories they hear in the media and the 
newspaper,” says McNeil. “We saw it when 
we did relief for Korea. Only the Korean 
community gave until Wilson Riles, Jr. and 
David Malinowski (two AFSC staff) went 
on TV. Then we started getting donations 
from others, people who had fought in 
Korea, people who saw famine pictures and 
heard about the situation at the same time 


they saw Wilson and David.” 

Many people only give at year-end and 
holidays, and the need, of course, is ongo- 
ing. This year, much of the usual charitable 
giving was diverted into 9/11 relief efforts. 

AFSC has found that not all donors 
agree with their anti-war position, but 
people do understand that most Afghanis 
are not their enemy. It’s-harder to help 
them understand why some of their own 
neighbors live on the street. 

“Most Americans feel that homeless 
people should be able to help themselves,” 
says McNeil. “They don’t understand that 
homeless people are refugees, too, in a way. 
They’re internally displaced people. 
They’re not choosing to live the way 
they’re living. They’re choosing to survive 
the only way the know how to survive.” 
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Law Student’s Heartfelt Immersion in the Tenderloin 


In a dream I had last night, I 


lost my apartment and found 
myself homeless. This morn- 
ing is the first time that I 
realize how emotionally I am 
being impacted by all of this. 


by Katie Burke 


Monpay, 1 P.M. 


oday, we meet with John 

Fitzgerald, or “Fitz” as he is 

known to all, the Justice 

Education Coordinator at St. 
Anthony Foundation, one of the largest 
homeless service providers in San 
Francisco. Fitz is a very warm and com- 
passionate man who speaks from his heart 
as he educates us on the demographics of 
the Tenderloin. I am at St. Anthony’s as 
part of the Tenderloin Immersion Project 
that I am taking as a law student at the 
University of San Francisco. 


This presentation on the deeper causes 


of homelessness is fascinating to me. Fitz 
explains that the five major groups repre- 
sented in the Tenderloin are: recent immi- 
grants; seniors; mentally ill people; addic- 
tively ill people; and Vietnam War vets, 
who comprise one-third of San 
Francisco’s homeless population. He fills 
out the picture by saying that at least three 
other groups are represented: a growing 
number of women fleeing abusive rela- 
tionships; people who are paroled from 
jail or prison and seek housing they can 
afford; and persons ill with HIV/AIDS 
who have been cut off from their former 
support systems. 

Fitz informs us that 15,000 people are 
homeless in San Francisco, with thou- 
sands crammed into a few square blocks 
in the Tenderloin. He told us a story of 
when he went home from work late one 
night and saw bodies lying on the side- 
walk all down the block in a line. The 
horrifying image will not be shaken from 
my mind for weeks to come. 

It is incomprehensible to me. that 
Mayor Willie Brown can live with him- 
self. Granted, I know he cannot single- 
handedly work: out the problems of every 
homeless person, but he could begin by: 
ceasing: his insane practice of serena 
ing their plight... 

I think about how. many eee people | 
I’ve seen in St. Anthony’s dining room, It. 
feels like 90 percent, though I know it 
must be less. It also, feels like 90 percent - 
men. I think about how Rev..,Cecil 
Williams of Glide United Methodist - 
Church talks in his book about how. the 
crack cocaine infiltration into the ghettos 
in the 1980s, led-to the demise of many ~ 
black communities. I also think about how 
Fitz said black men were sent to the front 
lines ‘in the Vietnam War. 

I am amazed. at how obvious it is that 
certain groups have been “set up” to be 
homeless. Perhaps no one intended these 
groups to end up homeless, but something 
was going on. In my mind, institutional. 
racism cannot be overlooked as a predom- 
inant cause of homelessness. The war is 
another astounding cause. Both of these 
factors were either caused by or could 
have been prevented by the government, 
yet the government drags its heels to help 
the homeless. 


Editor’s note: This deeply felt account of 
a young law student’s journey into San 
Francisco’s destitute Tenderloin area is a 
first-hand look at the social injustices that 


beget poverty. This is the second of a 
two-part series by USF law student Katie 
Burke on her life-changing experiences in 
the Tenderloin Immersion Project. 


Long lines of homeless and hungry people wait for a meal at St. Anthony’s dining room in the Tenderloin. 


All one needs to do is peek into the din- 
ing hall at St. Anthony’s; it’s no mystery 
that certain groups of people were set up 
for unfair treatment. I had never really 
thought about it that way before; I knew 
that the government seriously fails in 
homeless services, but I hadn’t realized the 
extent to which the government is respon- 
sible for the problem. I am disgusted. 


Monpbay, 1:30 p.m. 


Fitz is going to take us on a tour of the 
neighborhood in a minute, including the 
infamous Sixth Street. I am so excited, 
filled with what I must admit is a morbid 
curiosity. Ever since I moved here from 
Phoenix, Arizona, I’ve been warned on 
various, occasions, about Sixth’ Street.. I 
have been told that it is the most danger- 
ous street in the city, not including streets 
in Bayview/Hunters Point. 


I always used to go to. movies. at Fifth 


Street and Mission and never felt unsafe, 
so I did not see how one block could 


make a difference. My roommate last year | 


always assured me that it did, though. A 
couple times I have found myself on Sixth 
Street in my car by accident, and I have 
looked around with fascination on those 
occasions. The sensationalist part of me 
cannot help snooping around to find out 


what goes on there. However, in a car you~ 


do not see much except general chaos and 
disarray. I am excited and a little nervous 
to walk down the street. 

Fitz points out a couple sweatshops as 
we walk, and J think about two women in 
my Effect of Law on Community Building 
class who distribute literature to factory 
workers informing them of their rights. I 
cannot believe I am walking right by such 
places: the behavior that occurs in many of 
these factories must be illegal, yet here 
they are right in front of my eyes. The win- 
dows are boarded up and the lights are on 
inside. What is it that these factory man- 
agers do not want onlookers to see? 

Mary comments that we always hear 
about sweatshops: in Third ‘World coun- 
tries and how: ‘unjustly ‘the’ ‘workers are 
treated, and yet ‘here i in our backyard the 
same things are going on: It’s so true — 
we are not as Civilized a nation ‘as we 
would like to think we are. 

Along that same vein, Fitz points out 
SRO (Single Room Occupancy) hotels as 
we walk. Those that are funded by dona- 


tions to nuns are well-kept. However, 
there are proportionately few of these. 
Fitz had told us earlier that 28,000 people 
live in SROs in the Tenderloin and that 
the cost of rent is $450-700 per month. 
It’s no wonder there are so many working 
homeless: most are making minimum 
wage and some pay close to what I strug- 
gle to pay in rent per month. It’s amazing 
to me that anyone living in the Tenderloin 
can afford such housing. 

As we walk by some sleazy SRO 
hotels, I wonder why anyone would want 
to afford such housing. For what it costs 
to live there, homelessness might be 
preferable to me if given the choice. After 
all, Fitz had discussed with us how unsafe 
the conditions are, both structurally and in 
terms of violent crimes that occur within 
the hotels. This is not true of all SRO 
hotels in the Tenderloin but of several. 

Fires in the SROs, caused by faulty 


electrical wiring, are commonplace. 


Another injustice is that people who live 
in some of the poorly managed hotels are 
given only 27 days because they would 
accrue tenants’ rights if they were to stay 
for 30. As an alternative to granting a per- 
son his or her rights, landlords arrange a 
deal with prospective guests that they will 
be evicted in 27 days and will have to 
check into another room after that point. 
Fitz explained that this is standard operat- 
ing procedure in most of the SROs and 
that the residents know it. 

Landlords set the SROs out to be 
“hotels,” but everyone knows that most of 
the people in them live there as residents. 
After all, what tourist would pay for a 
hotel in which co-ed residents share the 
bathrooms down the hall; where the space 
is one-half to one-third the size of a studio 
apartment; where burglaries, robberies, 
and rapes are a matter of everyday life? 
To add to this horror, some SRO hotels 
charge cover fees for guests to get in the 
building, usually ten dollars. 


CHOOSING HEALTH CARE OR HOUSING 


I would interview Fitz a couple months 
later to gain his perspective on the politi- 
cal issues around homelessness, specifi- 
cally in San Francisco. He told me that he 
feels people are often forced to choose 
between health care and housing. He 
shared an anecdote about a friend of his 
who spends $500 per month on prescrip- 


Lydia Gans photo 


tion drugs; to put this in perspective, wel- 
fare benefits in San Francisco range from 
$345 per month for homeless adults on 
General Assistance to $710 per month for 
disabled SSI recipients. 

Fitz told me that 44 million Americans 
have no medical coverage at all and attrib- 
uted this in large part to our national lead- 


ers’ fears/of socialism: In:addition to hous:~ 
ing and health care costs, he faults inade-: 
quate living wages. He reported that the. 


minimum wage in San Francisco (now 


$6.75 an hour) is higher than in many parts 


of the country, yet still insufficient-to meet 
the demands of the housing market. ° 

Fitz said he believes that our nation 
needs real leaders rather than people who 
bend to what they believe is the will of the 
majority. His proposed solution is‘ to cre- 
ate an incentive for developers to create 
enough affordable housing to meet the 


need. He pointed ‘out that from a‘capitalist | 


perspective, there is no incentive to take 
care-of people who cannot afford housing. 


While there is a tax credit — not a deduc:: 


tion, but an actual credit — available to: 
taxpayers who invest in some affordable 
housing; Fitz stated that it’s a secret too 
well-kept to make a difference and that it 
doesn’t create enough ofa financial incen- 
tive to motivate that kind of investment... 

Landlords are hesitant to provide hous- 
ing even where the government has 
stepped in to help individuals, Fitz said. 
For instance, many landlords refuse ‘to 
accept Section Eight vouchers because 
there are hassles involved; namely, paper- 
work and frequent delays in receiving the 
money from the government. In theory, a 
landlord receives the same amount of 
money from a tenant with a Section Eight 
voucher as he or she receives from a ten- 
ant paying fully out-of-pocket, but land- 
lords are often reluctant to rent because of 
the extra steps involved. Also, many land- 
lords subscribe to the stigma that individ- 
uals with Section Eight vouchers are irre- 
sponsible and will disrespect the property 
through vandalism or wild parties. 

I asked Fitz if he believes that munici- 
pal officials can play a role in implement- 
ing solutions, and he responded that they 
absolutely could. He proposed that the 
city government enforce the rules. There 


are ordinances on the books to protect the 
pie aN aM i 3h Bye ne Oe adie 
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homeless from many of the personal vio- 
lations they experience, but without 
enforcement there will not be any change. 

Both San Francisco and the State of 
California had enormous surpluses last 
year that could have been used for housing, 
Fitz said. I am astounded to imagine that 
municipal and state officials did not turn 
more of that money into affordable hous- 
ing while the funds were still available, 
before much of last year’s surplus was 
swallowed up to pay for more power. 

Approximately 2,104 people are 
served at St. Anthony’s dining room 
every day, and the same number daily at 
Glide. Fitz said that there are several other 
dining facilities in the city that are much 
smaller. I asked him why a relatively 
small percentage of the estimated 15,000 
homeless people in San Francisco (this 
count does not include people renting 
SRO units) come to eat in these meal cen- 
ters each day. He guessed that only about 
one-half of the city’s homeless populace 
eat in these dining halls each day. 

Fitz explained that a lot of people are 
too ill with addictions to find their way to 
get food, and that many people have debili- 
tating mental illnesses that make them 
afraid to seek out food services. Many such 
people pick up “to go” plates outside St. 
Anthony’s if they have a note from a care 
provider explaining their condition. . 

Many, however, do not contact anyone 
for help and find the prospect of eating 
among a large group of people over- 
whelming. Many choose to spend their 
money on food in lieu of housing, he said. 
They remain homeless but have greater 
autonomy in deciding where they will eat 
than many other Tenderloin residents do. 

It broke my heart that this is a forced 


choice that.some-people make, although I- 
had suspected that it could be true. After © 


all, I’ve already mentioned how I cannot 
imagine anyone wanting to live in the 
atrocious conditions in many of the SRO 
hotels, when they could save themselves 
$450-700 per month to avoid doing so. 

I asked Fitz whether he finds that there 
are subcommunities within the small 
neighborhood of the Tenderloin. He 
replied that he definitely notices groups 
forming around racial similarities or the 
like. The human tendency to belong is 
alive and well in a community of individ- 
uals who have been alienated from many 
social systems. Regardless of how bleak 
their conditions might be, the residents of 
the Tenderloin seek out similarities 
between themselves and other people, and 
they tacitly orchestrate the neighborhood 
dynamics to reflect these commonalities. 

As an example of the alliances and 
fragmentations that have developed, Fitz 
pointed out that Sixth Street is known in 
the Tenderloin, among those not involved 
in hard-core drug transactions, as an area 
to be avoided. 


POSITIVELY 6TH STREET 


We are now about to embark upon 
Sixth Street. I feel nervous. Yes, there is 
definitely an ominous mood to this street. 
I cannot point to anything in particular 
that has my hair standing on end, but 
there’s a general psychic humming of the 
words: “BEWARE! WRONG TURN! 
ABORT!” No one is paying any particular 
attention to us, presumably because Fitz 
gives this tour every day and he’s a 
household name around the Tenderloin. I 
feel that Fitz is my shield: no one will 
jump out and grab me if I stand by him. 
Having said that, I had better catch up; 
though there are only five of us, I do not 
want to be in the back by myself. 

Fitz points out a few SRO hotels that 
are notorious for regularly catching fire, 
and for poor conditions in general. He 
explains that the elevators in many SROs 


Dante Sims (at left), a former client now on the staff of St. Anthony’s, talks Lydia Gans 
with John Fitzgerald (right), or “Fitz” as he is known in the Tenderloin. photo 


are broken or break on a regular basis, and 
that it is extremely difficult if not impossi- 
ble to get poor conditions fixed by calling 
the “landlord.” You can get an idea just 
by looking at the outside of these estab- 
lishments how run down they must be on 
the inside. They look so dirty and archaic. 

Fitz points out two SROs across the 
street from one another. Both were pri- 


vately owned and poorly maintained until 


with SSI or similar means. Therefore, it is 
nearly impossible to successfully challenge 
an eviction of this kind. 

The Tenderloin Housing Clinic (THC) 
is a nonprofit agency in San Francisco that 
has been in existence for 13 years; its 
Master Lease program has been running for 
two years. Debbie Raucher, housing coor- 
dinator at the clinic, informed me that the 
THC leases out approximately 800 rooms 


Fitz told us a story of when he went home from work 
late one night and saw bodies lying on the sidewalk all 
down the block in a line. The horrifying image will not™ 
be shaken from my mind for weeks to come. 


an order of nuns bought out one of them, 


OF - 
That one is beautiful, and Fitz says it’ ‘S 


very well run. Tenants stay month-to- 
month in a room as long as they pay rent. 

The one remaining under private own- 
ership looks disgusting. We cannot go in 
and peek because it costs money to “visit” 
there. I suspect that, in addition to being a 
money-making tactic, this is a way of 
keeping people from seeing the atrocious 
conditions inside. The residents at the pri- 
vately run SRO must stay there and rent a 
new room every 27 days, while the resi- 
dents in the nun-run SRO are the same 
residents who lived in it when the private 
landlords owned it. By sheer luck, they 
now have a great deal since the nuns took 
over. Even moving from an SRO is a risk 
because there are long waiting lists. 

I feel sick as we walk down the street 
and see the buildings of the financial dis- 


trict in the distance. I cannot imagine how ~ 


depressing it must be to be in such close 
proximity to wealth yet so far from it. 

In my interview with San Francisco 
Supervisor Chris Daly, I learned that there 
were 12 or 13 big SRO fires last year. He 
estimated that one-third of such fires are 
the result of owner arson, one-third are 
due to resident carelessness, and one-third 
due to faulty wiring. Therefore, he added, 
perhaps two-thirds of the fires are easily 
preventable. He suggests installing sprin- 
klers in the SROs and setting them to 
react immediately and automatically to 
fires in the rooms where they start. 

Daly went on to explain that tourist 
rooms are temporary, whereas residential 
rooms must be rented to people for living 
purposes. He stated that in a tourist room, 
kicking a resident out prior to 30 days is 


legal; this is not so with the residential 


rooms. However, the burden of proof is on 
the tenant to show that an illegal eviction 
occurred. Landlords can easily defeat a 
claim by stating that the resident had been 
too loud or had bad credit. Landlords also 
get around this economically; they charge 
weekly more rent than a resident can cover 


in five SRO hotels. ‘The remaining ¢ 400 of j 


THC’s 1200 clients live in private hotels. 
THC does property management and main- 
tenance; the Department of Human 
Services subsidizes the rent for clients who 
are on General Assistance (GA). 

THC must turn many people away 
because the need is so great, Raucher 
said. They take clients based on shelter 
and case-management referrals. She 
reported that from October through 
December 2000, 99 percent of their GA 
clients maintained their housing for 30 
days; 97 percent kept their housing for six 


- months; and 95 percent kept their housing 


for one year. Of their SSI clients, 98 per- 
cent maintained housing for six months 
and 96 percent for one year. 


PAWNING PRECIOUS BELONGINGS 


Fitz stops us at a pawnshop. He encour- 
ages us to think about how tragic it is that 
people sacrifice their engagement rings, 
watches, class rings, etc., out of despera- 
tion. Whether it is to make rent, to buy 
drugs, or to buy food, beautiful items are 
sold every day for a horribly unjust finan- 
cial return. We look inside the window. 
Some of the items are very beautiful. Fitz 
tells us to look at the class rings as he men- 
tions that he’s given tours where people 
have been shocked to see their school rep- 
resented in a pawnshop window. 

Fitz goes on about how many homeless 
and poor people are college-educated, as 
we can see by looking at all the class rings 
in the window. I agree — a college educa- 
tion or graduate degree provides ne guar- 
antee against poverty. However, I cannot 
help wondering if a lot of this stuff is 
stolen. OF course , some; of, it is, not, and of 
course, some, of, the. lass! rings, and, engage-, 
ment, rings come | from poor and homeless 
people, themselves. I do not mean to sound 
stereotypical, but I think Tam just aware of 
a very real fact: that the desperation by 
which poverty-stricken individuals give up 
their own precious possessions is the same 
desperation by which some of them steal 


other people’s precious possessions. I 
decide to keep my mouth shut about this; 
after all, ve already been called a bitch 
once this week. 


MOnbDay, 6 P.M. 


We are at the Marian Residence for 
Women, a facility run by St. Anthony’s. 
We have come to play bingo with the 
short-term residents. The downstairs is for 
short-term emergency residents, while the 
upstairs is comprised of women who live 
there 18 months as they transition into 
independent housing. We spent the past 
hour buying bingo prizes for them at 
Merrill’s, a beat-up version of 
Walgreen’s. You cannot go anywhere in 
this city without bumping into a 
Walgreen’s — except the Tenderloin. 

Come to think of it, the TL has no gro- 
cery stores, either! The only places to 
shop for food are the little “delis” that are 
really liquor stores calling themselves 
delis. Fitz told us earlier today that there 
are 193 active liquor licenses in the 14 
blocks of the TL. There used to be more, 
he said, until St. Anthony’s and Glide 
protested. How horribly selfish and 
opportunistic these storeowners can be. - 

‘I do not know why Safeway cannot 
open a Satellite store in the TL. Granted, a 
regular-sized store might not succeed 
because the residents of the TL do not 
have the buying power that residents of 
other neighborhoods have. However, I do 
not see why they cannot open a smailer 
operation to serve the TL community. | 
feel the same about Walgreen’s. Don’t tell 
me they do not have the money. 

Meanwhile, these people who buy 
liquor stores seem to be capitalizing on 
the concentrated addictions in the TL. No 
one can buy fresh food, unless they can 
afford to buy fruit and vegetables at the 
Farmer’s Market that occurs every 
Sunday on Market Street. Still, everything 
else they buy ‘comes from one of these 
glorified liquor stores. Merrill’s doesn’t 
sell alcohol, and it’s pretty well stocked. 
However, it’s not a grocery store. 

We have bought the Marian residents 
lotion, house slippers, chocolates, and 
various other drugstore items that total 
eight prizes. The bingo game is unevent- 
ful but fun, and the residents seem to be 
enjoying it. I look through the windows of 
the staff office and into the shelter. Each 
bed has a floral bedspread on it — I love 
this. I think it is wonderful that St. 
Anthony’s has created a shelter that has a 
homey feel to it. Everything looks so 
clean, and the residents are required to 
shower every night. I like this facility. 

Dinner prep was equally uneventful, 
but now we will eat with the residents, 
and I am looking forward to it. Because 
there are only about ten women in the 
downstairs facility, the food is fresh. We 
eat black bean soup, salad, and jello. I sit 
down at a table with three women, none 
of whom make eye contact with me ini- 
tially. Finally, a Hispanic woman says 
hello. “Hi, I’m Katie.” “Hi, I’m Anna.” 

We make small talk, and I have diffi- 
culty understanding her accent. I feel 
awkward because I must keep saying, 
“What?” so I can understand. I do not 
want to pretend I understand — I really 
want to know what she is saying. She asks 
me why I am there, and I explain the vol- 
unteer program I am with. 

She says, “Oh, you want to see how 
homeless people live?” 

A petite black woman sitting next to 
Anna says, “Yeah,” and smiles at her. I 
feel like I am being accused of something. 
I perceive that they do not trust my inten- 
tions. I decide not to try too hard to 
defend myself. I just say, “Well, I want to 
help,” and leave it at that. 

Anna and I continue to make small talk. 
The petite black woman just looks at her 
food as she eats. I cannot finish all my food, 
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and Anna asks if I liked it. “Yes, but I can 


never eat full meals. I usually eat through- 
out the day, but my meals are smaller.” The 
petite black woman perks up. “They say 
that’s the healthiest way to eat.” I am hope- 
ful that she’ ll continue talking to us, but she 
puts her head back down and continues eat- 
ing. The woman to my left seems unaware 
of her surroundings. She is listening to a 
walkman. I try to make eye contact a cou- 
ple times before giving up. 

Anna gets up and tells me it was nice 
talking to me. The petite black woman 
introduces herself to me as April, and we 
engage in conversation. She likes to sew, 
and she’s currently taking a sewing class. 
She tells me that she is from New York 
and has two grandsons there. She tells me 
stories about them, so I ask her if she ever 
gets back to visit them and she says she 
sees them once a year. I feel sad that April 
is so far from her family. I assume from 
the way she talks about them that her fam- 
ily is not homeless, though I do not know. 

“What does your sweatshirt say?” I 
ask. She looks down and tries to read ‘it 
upside down. Suddenly I realize that she’s 
never looked to see what it says. I feel as 
though I’ve put a spotlight on her situa- 
tion — the sweatshirt was obviously 
either a donation or just something she 
picked up at a thrift store or clothing 
bank. She figures out that it says 
“University of Pennsylvania.” 

She does not comment on it, and now I 
know she is not the original owner. God, I 
cannot imagine not even being able to 
pick out my own clothes. I feel so sad for 
her, and I want to know why her family 
doesn’t help her out. She and I talk for the 
rest of dinner. After dinner, she shares her 
magazines with me. She collects maga- 
zines that show beautiful homes | will 
never be able to afford. 

She says, “Just because I can’t afford it 
doesn’t mean I don’t like to look.” What a 
winner’s attitude. I look through the maga- 
zine she gave me and feel depressed. I do 
not even like to look through these and see 
what I cannot have. April’s ability to do so 
with such grace is inspirational to me. 

TUESDAY, 1 P.M. 


Today we did food prep; we were holed 
up in the back cutting oranges. Prior to 
that, we toured the Coalition on 
Homelessness. Chance Martin showed us 
the various departments of the Coalition 
and explained its focus: to educate and 
inform the public about homelessness, as 
well as to lobby ideas for change and to 
help implement that change in the city. The 
Coalition publishes Street Sheet, a newspa- 
per about homelessness and related issues 
in San Francisco. Aside from publishing 
the newspaper and providing copies to 
homeless people to sell in the city, the 
Coalition also conducts research about the 
etiology of homelessness and what can be 
done to help homeless families, substance 
abusers, mentally ill persons, etc. 

It is now lunchtime. We figure we 
should get the full immersion experience, 
so the three of us eat with the volunteers in 
the break room. Many of the volunteers are 
formerly homeless and are participants in 
St. Anthony’s Seton Hall program. Seton 
Hall addresses drug addictions by sending 
participants to St. Anthony’s organic farm 
while they get clean. After a stay there, 
they come back and work closely with St. 
Anthony’s in the dining hall. It is interest- 
‘ing to talk with the other volunteers, but I 
miss the guests in the dining room, and 
halfway through my lunch I consider get- 
ting up and moving. However, we only 
have ten minutes before we meet Juliet for 
ongoing reflection. 


TUESDAY, 3 P.M. 


Juliet has brought us to the Madonna 
House, a St. Anthony’s facility for seniors 
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Waiting for a meal at St. Anthony’s on the streets of San Francisco. Lydia Gans photo 


I am amazed at how loving and welcoming and loyal the 
Tenderloin residents can be, given how little material 
wealth they have. I am thinking about how sad Gregory 
had been to see me go, but I do not know how to verbalize 
why that would impact me so deeply for the rest of my life. 


who are homeless. Some live upstairs, 
where there are about 15 rooms. The build- 
ing is beautiful. On the ground floor is “the 
Living Room,” a place where seniors can 
meet and eat peanut butter and jelly sand- 
wiches and drink coffee in the afternoons. 
About ten seniors are inside, some working 
on a puzzle and others watching TV. 

We stand outside talking to one of the 
volunteers. He coritinues to give us infor- 
mation about the facility. An older man 
walks by and says something to me about 
Star Wars. He is not very lucid, but I just 
nod my head and hope that he doesn’t sense 
my incomprehension. After a few scattered 
sentences, he walks away. The volunteer 
finishes his spiel and we go inside. 

Mary is sitting by the TV with a friend- 
ly, chatty man named Oscar. I sit at an 
empty table nearby. Lisa sits on the couch 
where a couple people are sitting, and oth- 
ers at a table nearby turn around to talk to 
her. The man who talked about Star Wars 
outside — I'll call him Star Wars — sits 
down at my table behind me. The body 
language is sort of awkward because my 
back is to him, but I decide to stay that way 
and turn my head back to talk to him. I 
want others to feel comfortable joining us. 

He chatters about this and that. Each 
half-sentence begins to flow, and then the 
second half is on a completely different 
track. I just smile. Every once in a while I 
turn around. I have my eye on an older man 
watching MASH on TV on a couch across 
from Oscar. He looks gentle and kind, and I 


- am sad that he is sitting by himself. 


I feel a light tug at my hair. I turn 


_ around, and Star Wars says, “Did you 


ever work inca bank?}.GNojiich say-polite- 
ly,; and, he;doesn’ t:tespond.sKiook at/him 
for a couple: séconds /ofi silence and: then 
turn around again. I participate in Mary 
and Oscar’s. conversation! while waiting 
for the man across from Oscar to. make 
eye contact with me. A finger is, poking 
my back. I turn around. 

Star Wars inquires, “Did you ever fly 
an airplane?” “No.” He doesn’t respond. 


Maybe I’m supposed to ask him the same 
thing. “Did you?” “Yeah,” he says and 
then doesn’t say anything. I smile at his 
awkward social skills and his unaware- 
ness of the awkwardness. I turn around 
again and talk with Mary and Oscar. 

A tug at my hair again: the signal that I 
am expected to turn around. I do so. “Did 
you ever see Star Wars?” Oh good, this I 
can talk about. “Yeah, I’ve seen three of 
them: Star Wars, Return of the Jedi, the 
Empire Strikes Back.” He says, “I had sex 
with a nun and then I couldn’t go back 
there so I went over... did you know 
Charlie?” Oh well, I tried. 

The man across from Oscar finally 
makes eye contact with me. I say hello 
and he walks over and joins us. He intro- 
duces himself as Miguel and tells me he is 
from Brazil. We make conversation, and 
he is as gentle as he looked while watch- 
ing MASH. He sees my hand bandaged 
up from the burn I received the other day. 
He asks what happened. As soon as I tell 
him, people all over the Living Room 
start giving out suggestions about how to 
care for it. Once again, I feel so blessed 
with their concern, given their own cir- 
cumstances. A woman on the couch with 
Lisa jumps up and gets me some water to 
drink and then proceeds to serve everyone 
else water. After a few minutes, it is time 
to leave. As we walk out, everyone 
repeats his or her suggestions about caring 
for my hand. I am touched. 

TUESDAY, 8:30 P.M. 

Lisa, Mary and I are walking back from 
a Chilean restaurant on Market Street 
where we ate dinner. Once again, the 
prices seemed high for Tenderloin resi- 
dents, and the establishment was deserted. 
During dinner, our waitress had to wake a 
man sleeping in the front doorway. Lisa 
wonders how often the woman has to do 
that. My guess is that it’s common. 

As we walk back toward the YMCA, 
we see one of the sweatshops Fitz pointed 
out yesterday. The lights are still on, and 
we all comment on how sad it is that the 
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factory workers are still working in those 
boarded-up rooms. 

It is a sad thing to hear about these 
sweatshops; it is a heart-wrenching expe- 
rience to walk by one at 8:30 at night and 
know that people are being exploited 
inside. I would have a dream a week later 
that I was working in a sweatshop factory 
in an unsafe neighborhood late at night, 
and then I would get out and have to fend 
off attackers. A friend of mine gets raped 
in the dream, on her way home from 
another sweatshop factory nearby. 


WEDNESDAY, 8 A.M. 


I am about to go downstairs and meet 
the group for breakfast at the YMCA café. I 
am watching the news in my room. Twice 
already I have had to remind myself that 
I’m in San Francisco. When I turned the 
TV on, I thought to myself, “I want to see 
what their news is like here,” before I 
remembered that I am in San Francisco and 
that I live 15 minutes from here. During the 
news about the school shooting in San 
Diego, I get disoriented for a second as I try 
to remember what city I’m in. Oh yeah, San 
Francisco. Wow, I am immersed. 

At breakfast, I tell the others about my 
experience watching the news. I also tell 
them about a dream I had last night, that I 
lost my apartment and found myself 
homeless. This morning is the first time 
that I realize how emotionally I am being 
impacted by all of this. I tell everyone that 
it did not feel like culture shock when I 
got here — after all, I’d been in the 
Tenderloin before — but that going back 
is going to feel so strange. I feel like I 
haven’t been home in a year, and the oth- 
ers say they feel exactly the same way. 

Lisa comments that it’s wonderful not to 
have a phone or e-mail in the rooms. I agree 
completely. On some level, this experience 
has been sinking in gradually by virtue of 
our inability to disconnect at night. 

“All of us confess that we have become 
TV junkies on this trip. I watched a stupid 
after-school-special-ish movie one night 
from start to finish, and I did not care that 
it was boring. I think there is some need 
to tune out when experiencing such deep 
emotions so rapidly, so I’m grateful for 
the TVs. However, I have not once 
desired to talk to anyone from “home” 
since I got here. It feels like the people I 
go to law school with are at least five 
states away from here. 

I ask the others if they heard what I 
heard last night at about 2 a.m., a man 
singing and yelling out from the street 
below, “I believe I can fly; I believe I can 
touch the sky.” No one else heard it, 
which is not surprising. There are so 
many sirens here at night that it’s easy to 
tune everything out and adjust to a new 
way of sleeping. God only knows what 
else we’ ve all slept through. 


WEDNESDAY, 12:15 P.M. 


We delivered food for St. Anthony’s 
Meals that Heal program this morning. 
We went into a couple SRO hotels. The 
experience was interesting, but I wish we 
could have seen the SROs in which land- 
lords are guilty of egregious violations. I 
am so curious to know what those look 
like inside. Of course, residents in those 
facilities do not utilize Meals that Heal 
because the landlords do not want visitors 
and St. Anthony’s cannot pay ten dollars 
per delivery every day. 

Now we are standing in line with the 
residents for lunch, so that’we can feel the 
experience of waiting. It is not too bad — 
the line moves fast. The young black man 
standing in front of me is one of the peo- 
ple who ate at my table the first day. He 
had told me his mother is a tax attorney 
and that his uncle is an IP attorney. I 
remember feeling very sad that his family 
has money and doesn’t support him. 

I want to strike up conversation with 


him now, but he is not making eye contact 
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with me and I’m not sure he would 
remember me. After all, that was five 
days ago, and we were only at the same 
table about five minutes. A few minutes 
later, the man in front of me talks to 
another man in the line, asks him how 
he’s doing. The two talk for a second, and 
I find out that the man in front of me 
wants to go back to school. He turns to 
me. “Do you know what time it is?” 

I tell him, and say, “I think I know you.” 

“Yeah, you’re the lawyer.” 

I am dumbfounded. I cannot believe he 
remembers what I do! I know I remem- 
bered him, but as I’ve explained before, I 
do not know that I’d take much interest in 
others if I were in his circumstances. 
“Actually, I’m a law student.” 

He introduces himself as Carson. I ask 
him what he wants to go to school for, 
and he says he is interested in computers. 
We talk about how he we both used to 
take piano lessons as kids. When we get 
near the front of the line, he puts his back- 
pack down in an open holding. area. I ask, 
“You’re going to leave your backpack 
there?” “Yeah.” I feel sad to see that his 


“possessions are meaningless enough to 


him that he can afford the risk of theft. I 


_ feel so selfish; if someone stole even one 


of my shirts, I’d freak out. 

We have gotten our food and are about 
to enter the eating area. I really want to 
continue talking to him. He’s so interest- 
ing and polite. I do not want to make him 


uncomfortable by following him, though. 


He stops and waits for me. “Do you mind 
if I sit with you?” he asks. 

I fight tears back. I can only imagine 
what it must be like to be in his situation, 
shunned by people on a regular basis. I 
am in awe at the humility it must have 
taken te ask me if I°d sit;with him. Hell, I 
could not even ask him the same thing, 
and I do not experience 2-fraction of the 
rejection he most likely faces every day. 

‘Yeah, I’d love to sit with you! Where 
do you want to sit?” He says he doesn’t 
care, so I just pick a table. We talk more 


about musical instruments. He tells me his _ 


mother suggested that he join the San 
Francisco men’s choir but that he doesn’t 
like the robes they wear. I want to know 
why his tax attorney mother is bothering 
him about the choir when she evidently 
cannot be bothered to give him money. 
Next he tells me I must be well-read on the 
Napster case. Actually, I confess, I’m not. I 
ask him to explain it to me. He explains the 
case in detail to me, and I know enough 
about the Napster case to know that he’s 
right. This guy is smart. 

I’m not going to eat my bread, and 
Carson says he doesn’t want it. I ask a 
young black man sitting across from us if 
he wants it. He says yes, then proceeds to 
joke in what he thinks are subtleties with 
the man next to him about sexual things 
he’d like to do with me. They start to gig- 
gle. I do not take offense because I know 
how to pick my battles: this man had the 
decency to try to speak in code, however 
weak the attempt. This was not a difficult 
code to crack, but he thought it was — 


' much the same way two 12-year-old boys 


think that no one gets their private locker- 
room humor. These two men took the liber- 
ty to make their jokes right in front of me, 
but it was clear that they had no intention of 
my knowing what they were saying. 
Then the man who took my bread 
starts singing, “I believe I can fly,” and 
laughs with his friend. I feel this strange 
sense of pride, like I want to yell, “Hey! 
I’m a part of this community! I heard that 
last night too! I thought it was funny too!” 
But I do not feel like hearing more 
thinly veiled jokes about myself, so I keep 
quiet. After a few minutes, Carson says he 
hates to cut the conversation short but that 
he has to go. I tell him that today is my 
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Servers at St. Anthony’s bring trays of food to people seated at tables. 
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Juliet shares that the average homeless woman is raped with- 
in ten days of being homeless. This fact overwhelms me with 
anger and sadness. I knew the streets are dangerous, but I 
had no idea that rape was inevitable for a homeless woman. 


last day but that I hope I see him again. 
He says he hopes he sees me too. 

When I get up to leave, I survey the 
dining hall. I spot Gregory and go over to 
say goodbye to him. “I sure am sad to see 
you leave, Katie,” he says sincerely. I feel 
the same way. A pillbox slips out of his 
backpack. “What are all those for?” I take 
the liberty to ask. 

“These are for my heart, but I don’t 


need them anymore because you have | 


been so good for my heart.” The only con- 
versation we had lasted a few minutes, 
and beyond that we just exchanged smiles 
and hellos a few days. Gregory has made 


a huge impact on me, so I sort of under- 


stand why he said what he did. “I’m going 
to miss you, Katie.” 

The members of the Tenderloin have 
made an imprint on my heart that will not 
go away, yet I’ll want an occasional 
renewal of this feeling in the future. 

I see Jerry on my way out and say 
goodbye. He says he hopes to see me 
again. I do not want to leave. 


WEDNESDAY, | P.M. 


We meet Juliet for final reflection. She 
talks to us about women and homeless- 
ness. She shares that the average homeless 
woman is raped within ten days of being 
‘homeless. This fact overwhelms me with 
anger and sadness, not to mention sur- 
prise. I knew the streets are dangerous, 
but I had no idea that rape was inevitable 
for a homeless woman. As someone who 
has never been sexually. abused or 
attacked, rape is a tragedy that I view as 
worse than death. However irrational that 
comparison might be, that’s how the scale 
tips in my mind. It is my greatest fear. 

My mind starts racing: where would I 
go? Juliet is telling us that shelter staff, 
other homeless people, and just predators 
in general rape homeless women. What if 
I made one of those tents with a shopping 
cart and blankets so no one could see me? 
But these predators must be checking. 
They must be following homeless women 
or walking the streets lifting up blankets 
to look for a victim. And the shelters do 
not guarantee safety either! 

This is upsetting to me. This means 
that when I see a homeless woman, I can 
pretty much assume that she has been 
raped or will be soon. A woman who lives 
on the long-term floor at Marian 
Residence shares her stories, which capti- 
vate me: she-has been through various 
tragedies multiple times that I hope to 
never experience once. 

Last spring, the Coalition on 
Homelessness (COH) organized a rally to 
protest the city’s shelter redesign program. 


staff go to get away. There is a foun- 


experience with us. Fitz shared a story 


COH representatives interviewed 400 
homeless people to get their ideas about 
the redesign. From 10 a.m. until 4:30 p.m., 
people chained themselves to the two City 
Hall doors, insisting that they would not 
leave until Mayor Willie Brown talked to 
them. Brown had either left before the 
protest started and failed to return, or he 
had been escorted through a basement 
door, because he never surfaced. Boden 
said that the Bay Guardian was the only 
news outlet to cover the rally. 

Last spring, Brown also arranged for 
the benches in United Nations Plaza to be 
sawed off in the middle of the night. This 
extreme measure came in response to a 
piece that Channel Four news provided, 
an “exposé” intended to reveal shocking 
footage of nighttime activity in UN Plaza. 

Channel Four placed hidden surveil- 


lance cameras in the plaza and gained- 


footage of homeless people shooting up 
drugs, screaming at each other, and engag- 
ing in other kinds of shock-worthy activity. 
They aired 30 seconds of this activity and 
showed the footage to Brown while filming 
his reaction. According to Fitz, Brown was 
extremely embarrassed and promptly 
arranged for this after-hours pillaging of the 
UN Plaza benches. Fitz explained that 
Brown has wanted to rid the plaza of 
the benches for a while and now had 
an excuse he could rationalize. 

Fitz comes in and takes us to a 
reflection room in the building. It is 
a sanctuary where the volunteers and 


tain, a couch, a religious statue, and —To do what? 
other fixtures intended to help peo- —Live better. 
—Is it doing that? 


ple relax. He plays a song by Joan 
Baez about homelessness. My throat 
is holding a huge knot and tears are 
streaming down my face. After the 
song, Fitz asks me to read a passage 
we each have in front of us by 
Mother Teresa. My voice trembles 
and the tears fall as I read. Next, he 
asks Lisa to read a passage by 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Her voice 
contains a similar trembling quality. 


Fitz next asks us each to come for- 
ward, light a candle from the one that 
is already burning, and talk about 
something that'impacted us this week. 
As we put the candle in the sand; we 
are to’share that ‘we will take that 


about ‘a homeless'man he had seen 
help another ‘homeless man who was 
so drunk he could barely walk. The 
other homeless man helped him get 
lunch from the dining hall. Another 
St. Anthony’s staff shared a story 


HUMANKIND? 
by Bob Blossom 


What is money for? 
—To enable man. 


Why is man so dismissible a part 
of his own equation? : 
In human mathematics 
why doesn’t he count 
himself one? 


—But he only just discovered 
a few centuries ago 
that he existed! 
—As a unit? 
Or a collection 
of frightened fragments? 


Now he’s trying to prove himself irrelevant 
to and through his own means: 
can means exist without ends? 

—You’re begging the question! 

—As man’s begyaring himself? 

Why did we throw kindness out the window? 

To see if someone (a child perhaps) 
might go out 
and bring it back? 


And teach us how to say 
Humankind intelligently? 
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about a woman she had seen get caught for 
stealing baby formula from a store this 
week. 

I have to say mine now because I am 
about to explode into tears. As soon as I 
sit down by the candle, I explode indeed. I 
ramble on about how I cannot name one 
specific thing but that I am amazed at how 
loving and welcoming and loyal the 
Tenderloin residents can be, given how 
little material wealth they have. I am 
thinking about how sad Gregory had been 
to see me go, but I do not know how to 
verbalize in just a couple minutes why 
that would impact me so deeply for the 
rest*of my life. I mention the man who 
had jumped up to reassure me after the 
woman had yelled at me. 

Lisa goes after me, and she is equally 
emotional and impassioned as she speaks 


i about how this community opened its 


arms to us in welcome. Mary speaks 
about how touched she is that some orga- 
nizations do really good work in the 
Tenderloin. Donal expresses his awe at 
how attached the dining hall guests had 
become in just a few days. ; 

As I leave the reflection room, I know I 
will never be the same. I cannot put my fin- 
ger on what has changed. I never expected 
this experience to hit me with the depth that 
it has. I do not want to go home. I want to 
go back to the YMCA and take a nap 
before dinner, and then after dinner I want 
to watch TV until I go to sleep. 


WEDNESDAY, 4 P.M. 


My apartment is huge. I have so much 
space and so many things occupying all 
that space. I feel overwhelmed. Whatever 
the opposite of claustrophobia is, I am 
experiencing it right now. I do not know 
why I have all this space. I do not feel 
guilty for having it; ’'m just confused as 
to why I feel I need it. I did fine with two 
backpacks’ worth of belongings all week. 

My jacket is filthy with dust. It looks 
like the jacket of a homeless person. Even 
though I know I did not become homeless 
for a week, I feel in some ways as though 
I did. The silence of my neighborhood 
and the overwhelming size of my apart- 
ment freak me out, but-I cannot explain 
how or why. 

WEDNESDAY, 9 P.M. 

I am in bed trying to sleep, but I think 
it’s raining outside and I keep thinking 
about Gregory and Cindy. People that I 
know are sleeping on the street or in a shel- 
ter, or at best in a crappy SRO, 15 minutes 
away from me. I cry myself to sleep. 
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[Girl from 
the Indian 
Country 


Haunted by flashbacks 

of her mother’s demise, 
Bianca lost desire for _ 
human contact and went 
into a shell for years on 
end. In her worst days, 
she imagined she would _ 


meet a true friend. 


Art by. Christa Occhiogrosso 


_ Fiction by George Wynn 


“In the archery contest no special 
emphasis is laid upon piercing the target, 
for the strength of the contestants varies. 
It is style that is important; such was the 
way of the ancients.” — Confucius 


he knew not how to be indifferent. 

She was one of the beautiful peo- 

ple — the oversensitive kind — 

unspoiled by the babble of idiots. 
Whenever I feel blue, I invoke her spirit. 
Tonight is one of those nights. Fired from 
my job for the umpteenth time — just 
another obstacle in the journey of life but 
painful, nevertheless. So I reach for the 
salve of memory and’ like a delicious cool 
bath on this humid Bayou Teche evening, 
her image soothes my soul. 

It was 1999, spring. My first trip out 
west, hitchhiking from New Orleans to 
the West Cost in three days. Landing in a 
big city on a hill, empty pockets and all, I 
bunked at the local benevolent shelter for 
the first few weeks. After landing a full- 
time job at a busy Xerox copy center, I set 


‘my sights on emancipation. My fourth 


week in the city I saw the flyer in the 
health food store: Inexpensive room for 
rent in halfway house. 

It was a Victorian house in a residential 
student neighborhood. I rang the bell and 


was greeted by a good-looking, hip woman — 


dressed in an. orangey-brown peasant dress 
and stringy long zed hair halfway down her 
back, barefooted like. a bayou swamp girl. 
She welcomed me inside the vestibule and 
we exchanged introductions. There was a 
long yellow corridor, and then the living 
room with high wooden ceiling beams and 
red brick walls. Lydia peeked into a side 
office and said, “Mrs. Benson, this young 
man is a prospective tenant.” 

“Oh good,” Mrs. Benson said, glancing 
up from her game of solitaire one a puff 
_of her cigarette. 

“George, we rent two rooms up on the 
third floor to the public,” Lydia said. “The 
rest of the rooms are occupied by people 
involved in psychological treatment pro- 
grams. Rent’s cheap, $160 a month.” She 
showed me a simple basic room next to a 
hall shower. “You like it?” she asked. 

“Perfect. When can I move in?” 

“Now,” she smiled. 

“Can I pay half now?” 

“Of course.” I forked over four twen- 
ties. She broke out in a big smile. “Great. 
You're fast... Well I’m fast too, some- 
times,” she teased with a coquettish sweep 
of her eyes and swish of her shoulders. 

aE bet.< 

I slept like a baby that night, humming, 
“Let the Good Times Roll’, or in French 
Quarter vernacular, “Laissez les bon 
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temps rouler.” 

One evening after work I complained 
of a sore back. Lydia offered, “I give mas- 
sages,” with a twinkle of her eye. 

“Do you?” 

At 5 feet 11, Lydia was an inch taller 
than me. Amazon Lydia walked on the 
back of my spine for 20 minutes. “I’m 
cured,” I uttered with force. 

“It’s amazing how many people are 
cured after one treatment,” she indulged. 

.“T wonder why,” I sighed. 

Normally, evenings I’d sit back in 1 the 
living room just daydreaming. It seemed 
that a slim, olive-skinned woman with 
neatly folded hands in her lap was always 


there across from me by a table with a 


vase of daisies or poppies. The first week 
we exchanged smiles. 

After the olive-skinned woman went to 
bed Friday, Lydia sat down on a cushion 
on the floor in front of me. “Bianca’s 
never had a conversation with anyone,” 
she said. “She’s been here two months. 
Before that her address was the back ward 
of a state hospital for a year. She’d been 
homeless for months before finding us. 
Our house doctor says she’s severely 
depressed and borderlizie catatonic.” _ 

“Oh boy, she’s had a tough life,” I said. 

“You like her don’t you?” Lydia said, 
grazing my shoulder-length dark hair and 
patting me on the arm jealously. 

“Maybe I do.” 

“You’re the first resident that’s even 
looked her way.” 

“Is that right?” I said, as I stood up. 

“You're kinda strange,” she said with a 
roll of her eyes. “Kinda cute too,” she 
muttered as | started up the stairs. 

Most of the residents hung out in their 
rooms playing cards, chess or watching 
TV. Bianca’s room was next to the living 
room. Monday night Bianca spoke to me 
for the first time. “You must like that 
seat,” she said. 

“Well, Pma ose of LeBe i 

“You're new.’ 

I nodded. ' 

“Where did you live before?” 

“In a shelter.” 

“You too,” she said in a low voice, her 
eyes widening with interest. 

“We have something in. common.” 

“Yes we do.” 

There was a silence. I-yio ¢ 

“Did you hate it?” she asked: 

“I make the best of every situation.” 

She nodded and folded her hands. 
“You're brave.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Bianca. Bianca Gonsalzez,” she stood 


up and met me halfway in the middle of 


the room. I shook her soft hand. “George 
La Fontaine.” 


We returned to our seats. “You're dif- 
ferent,’ Bianca said. “You remind me of 
home. I like the sound of your voice. It’s 
as easy and sharp as the wind in the 
Navajoland.” 

“Ts that where you’re from?” _ 

“Yes,” she replied sweetly. 

And in the following weeks the girl 
who could not speak told me her story; as 
an anthropology student, I was interested 
in the way various ethnic cultures see and 
think differently about things. To Bianca, 


_a sheep in the canyon desert was not 


merely a sheep; it was her friend, a part of 
her soul and animal spirit. She’d grown 
up in a small Northern Arizona village on 
the fringes of the Navajo country. Her 
father, a Chicano railroad worker, desert- 


_ed the family when she was ten. She had 


not been accepted by her mother’s Navajo 
family. She rarely had a chum to play 
with. Like many lonely girls who do not 
truly experience the intimacy of friend- 
ship, she became a voracious reader. 

At fifteen, her mother, a Navajo, died 
in a fire for which Bianca forever blamed 
herself. The stove malfunctioned and 
exploded, engulfing her mother in flames. 
The day before, instead of bringing a 


repairman from town, as Bianca was sup- 


posed to do, she’d fibbed a tale that the 
repairman was not available and had gone 
instead to a movie house. Afterwards, she 
was ostracized by both the Navajos and 
Anglos in the area and wound up living in 
a group home in Gallup. She suffered 
greatly and retreated even more into her 
virginal world of books, ultimately earn- 
ing a fuil scholarship to Stanford. 
Unaccustomed to the snobbery and 
elitism of her peers, she left the university 
after three years for the streets of Los 
Angeles, San Jose and San Francisco. 
Haunted by the flashbacks of her mother’s 
demise, she lost her desire for human con- 
tact and went into a shell for years on end. 
- She confided to me that in her worst 


days; she imagined she would meet a true - 


friend. She was as certain as day is day 
and night is night. The imagination 
became her source of strength and her 
realm of wonder. 

After work I encountered Lydia on the 
third flooz. “Who lives next door?” I 
asked, then answered: “Me.” 

“You?” 

“Well, since my room on the second 
floor is being remodeled, I thought I’d 
move ne this vacant room. “ 

“T see.” 

“If you don’t none I have to take a 
shower now,” Lydia mused, sashaying 
into the hall bath. A half-hour later as I 
was about to walk down the staircase, the 
hall shower door stirred and voila — 
Lydia with freshly painted blue toenails 
and a slight peak of milky white flesh. 

“George, I forgot my towel. Would you 
mind retrieving my fluffy pink towel on my 
bed? The door’s open.” She opened the hall 
bath door a tad and put her hand out to 
grasp the towel. Her ample breast was very 
evident and very appealing. 

Often in the late afternoon, Bianca and I 


would trek over to a nearby park with lots: 


of trees and many benches beneath. 
Serenaded by birdsong and the sunlight 
streaming down through the branches, from 
time to time I would make up words and 
sing and dance to her. Easy, simple lyrics 
like, “Bianca, sweet Bianca, what you do to 
me. Since I met that girl, I haven’t been the 
Same, and Bianca’s her name.” 

“Sheed blush, then I’d shake my hips 
even more and finger pop extra hard. 
Seated in her customary, long, full-back 
summer dress, bare legs on flats, she asked 
me once in the park why I loved to dance. 

I related to her that when I was nine, I 
asked Papa one dance-hall evening why he 
danced and played to the point of exhaus- 
tion. “Georges, if you reappelez one thing 
and only one thing, remember ‘toujours to 
savor all the gusto, chaque moment, parce 
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que Brother Fate is often cruel.” Then rais- 
ing his sinewy arm and blue, rolled-up 
sleeve Papa exclaimed, “Laissez les bon 
temps rouler,” and broke out in a jumping 
fiddie Cajun stomp. Papa died two years 
later and then I took to the road. Whatever 
hardships I endured, I always remembered 
Papa’s words and persevered. 

“T like that story, George,” Bianca said, 

The pattern of our afternoons and 
evenings rarely changed — just listening 
to each other in a special focused way. 
Often, after difficult days at work being 
harangued by the boss, it was she who 
consoled me. Calmed me. I relied on a 
more and more. 

Once when fire engines (she called 
them fire snakes) raced by, her eyes 
welled up and her hands shook as she 
grasped them tightly. It was as if she were 
racked by a sense of anguish turning over 
in her mind a thousand scenes of fright. I 
realized that the internal chill that perme- 
ated her thoughts can be overwhelmingly 


numbing. It reminded me of when Papa 


died, for which words are as helpless as a 
human being in the eye of a storm. 
Days when Bianca was sad and low, her 


legs would demurely close and she’d stare’ 


upon the blades of grass as you might stand 
before a mirror, reflecting on the ever-pre- 
sent changing of the aging of your own 


image. Then with that melodic tone of par- 


ticular integrity in her voice, she’d say, 
“Dance for me Georgie.” I’d lightly kiss her 
cheek and break out in dance like Papa 
once zipped away on the fiddle. 

After awhile we’d begin to slow dance 
together. The first time she said, “I haven’t 
danced with many men.” I caressed her 
long black hair. “Papa used to say when the 
music starts you dance,” and I broke out in 
song. “Sweet, sweet, Bianca.” 

She smiled. “Your father was a good 
man. He was a very good man.” And she’d 
follow my steps and we’d glide through the 
wind as easily as one, tw®, three. 

“Do you really jike me?” Bianca asked 
one afternoon in the park. 

Yes, alot? 

“How come?” 

“Well, I mean, how can I go wrong 
with a girl whose aura is as big as the 
Indian country and who possesses the 
blood of el revolutionario Pancho Villa.” 


“That’s nice,” she blushed. “You speak ; 


Spanish a leetle.” 

“You theenk so?” 

She grinned, “You’re funny Georgie.” 

As the days went by, Bianca became 
preoccupied with a mole on her knee. I 
assured her it was nothing, but to check it 
out at the clinic. She was increasingly ner- 
vous. Pain and distress crept into her face. 
“It’s a bad spirit, George, I can feel it.” 

. Meanwhile, when I got the news that 
Aunt Henrietta, my closest living relative, 
had open-heart surgery, my grandfather 
sent me plane fare and I flew to Louisiana. 
Upon returning home two weeks later, I 
entered the living room and Bianca was 
nowhere to be seen; but Lydia sat downcast 
where Bianca once sat. Lydia stood up and 
put her arm around my shoulder, much as a 
sister would for a brother. Bianca had got- 
ten the news of cancerous melanoma and 
overdosed on prescription tranquilizers. _ 

“She was so serene lying there on her 
bed, arms crossed,” Lydia said. 

[felt as if I’d been kicked by a mule. 

“She had style,” said Lydia. 

“She certainly did,” I nodded. 

“You won’t be staying long, will you?” 

“No, I won’t,” I replied. 

Several days later, I bid Mrs. Benson 
and Lydia adios and hitched back to the 
Cajun country. 

Now it’s time for Bayou crickets to 
chirp. Just before I lay down to sleep, I 
must invoke Bianca’s ghost spirit and 
hear her say, “Dance for me Georgie.” 
Her face is alive with expression. And her 
ghost spirit is pleasing, very pleasing! ¢. 


—_— 
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The Dark 
End of 
the Street 


A Berkeley Mystery 


Fiction by Kevin McFarren 


he body was found in a dump- 
ster. | was called at 3 a.m. 
because my card was in his 
pocket. Sergeant Doyle told me 
to be at Sixth and Gilman ASAP. I got 
there just as they were loading the body 
away. They let me have a look — it was 
Johnnie. Of course he had my card. He 
was a broken-down, alcoholic, Vietnam 
vet who I had tried to help over the years. 

The on-site patrol officer said he got a 
call to investigate the dumpster because of 
a peculiar smell, even for a dumpster. He 
called the techs, who took photos, and 
then they lifted the bar that locks the lid 
and found Johnnie. 

That is when I stepped:in. A disbarred 
attorney with a lapsed private investigator 
license, I did not want to get up at three in 
the morning to see another dead street 
person who happened to have my card. 
Yeah, it was Johnnie. A man who had no 
money, no enemies I knew of, no reason 
to be hurt. So the medical examiner con- 
cluded he climbed into the dumpster to 
sleep and died of natural causes. 

There was one problem. The dumpster 
was locked from the outside. He was mur- 
dered. He was locked in there, crushed to 
death. The local police were sympathetic 
but, given my checkered past, not willing 
to pursue it. 

Then the stuff hit the fan. A young 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Art by Osha Neumann 


That is when I stepped in. A disbarred attorney with 
a lapsed private investigator license, I did not want 
to get up at three in the morning to see another 

dead street person who happened to have my card. 


blonde woman’s body was found in a 
locked dumpster behind Walgreens at San 
Pablo and Gilman. She was a graduate 
student at Cal on her way home to Albany 
Village. She never made it. 

As the police were not connecting the 
two, I met with a friend and prominent 
attorney, Ira Oldman, for advice. He sug- 
gested I talk to Persimmon, a friend of 
ours who lives in the neighborhood where 
the bodies were found. She had worked 
the streets in that neighborhood as a 
“working girl” and had maintained some 
good contacts. 

‘While the city has made progress in 
doing away with street prostitution, the 
stroll is still there. There was a rumor that a 
man in a white van was picking up girls on 
the stroll, violently abusing them, and 
dropping them off out of town. Lucky to be 


I am not 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 
People, open up your eyes and see, 
The traps set up by your enemy 
Only the blind pay no mind and obey 
The killer gorillas and say that they’re ok 


alive, working in an illegal occupation, 


most without immigration papers, they did 


not complain to the police. 

But one screamed. And Johnnie and 
the Cal grad student heard her and saw the 
attacker. The working girl ran away. The 
other two ended up in dumpsters. 

I had known Johnnie for a long time. 
He was a street survivor. He would have 
not gone easily. Someone stuffed him into 


.a dumpster a block from Persimmon’s 


loft. The grad student, whose name Set. 
Doyle would not give me, was found only 
a few blocks away. 

A killer was out there, assaulting prosti- 
tutes and killing witnesses. All I had was a 
vague description of the suspect and a 
more clear description of the van. What I 
did have was a working friendship with 
most of the auto shops on San Pablo 


People Wake Up 


The blood of our progeny 
Ask where your aborted child has gone 
Without a funeral? 
Sold to the lab at Harvard U 
For scientific and economic numerals 
But how you gonna squawk when 


Avenue. Persimmon’s landlord specializes 
in 1937 Chevy trucks. He could well be the 
world’s expert on them. Through him, I got 
a list of owners of late-model full-size vans 
in the East Bay that were serviced on San 
Pablo. Then we narrowed it down to white 
vans owned by Caucasian males in their 
30s and 40s. Too many. 

Persimmon’s daughter, Dawn, who 
lives in Stockton, is a beautiful young 
woman. Apprehensively, she agreed to 
my plan. Against the advice of attorney 
Oldman, we set up a sting operation. 
Dawn dressed provocatively and walked 
the stroll. All we had for back-up were 
cameras, a cell phone and our dog Lono. 

Now, Lono is a story in himself. While 
he may look like a flea-bitten, chocolate 
Lab, he is part wolf, and may have the 
dubious distinction of being the only dog 
in town with his own lawyer. Yeah, Ira 
represented him when the city wanted to 
kill him for being vicious. Obviously, Ira, 
and Lono, won. 

It all happened too fast. Dawn may 
have looked too good. The van drove up, 
the passenger door opened, she got in and 
they were gone. 

~ Flying north on San Pablo, I knew 
where they were going. It was too simple. 
Golden Gates Field Race Track has a 
huge parking lot near where the bodies 
were found, yet remote enough that the 
screams of the assault victims would 
never be heard. 

I called Ira on speed-dial and warned 
him I could be in jail soon. The van was 
parked near the South entrance. I grabbed 
Persimmon’s Club, that typically would 
lock her. steering wheel, and told Lono to 
heel. He didn’t listen because he either 
smelled Dawn or danger. 

I smashed the driver-side door window 
of the van with the Club. Lono did the rest. 
I reached to unlock the other door and took 
Dawn out. Lono went for the throat. 

As far as I know, Lono is still eating 
the culprit. He will take his time. He 
knows his way home. 


Personified in your leader 
Endorsing sell-out scripts 
Around the world and back again trips 
Nor am I 
Indentured slaves, setting traps in the ghetto’s maze 
Expanded then extended 
With drama 
In panorama until 
The Maze is the world filled with alleys 
And dead-ends and just a few get out 
Then they forget the maze 
Now it’s catch me if you can 
OR Fuck you! Do without 
I’m the sister who just wanted you to love her, 
I’m the dead child embryo snuffed 
out in the wombs of the crackhead mothers 
Like away we go. 
Victims of the Killer Gorillas Show 
I’m the man who died because he was denied shelter, 
I’m the victims of Manson’s Helter Skelter 
The Time is past 
Poor People can’t you see that we are last? 


Last in the rat race of Monopoly to win the world 


Sell it on Ho’ street if it’s a girl 
Make it real cheap and they will buy® 
Then throw it in the dumpster when it dies’ - 
Or beat it into silence if it cries 
Everything disposable . 


When you sell you too? 
While waving a rag colored red white and blue? 
None of the colors were colored by you. 
Un-color them, that’s what you must do! 
You’re at the end of your rainbow 
Inheriting a jail cell and 
Death cells 
While your lying conniving leaders portraying 
things are swell 
RINGING THE CRACKED LIBERTY BELL 
If you seek a better world 
Where can you find it but in each other? 
Not in your enemy but in your sisters and brothers 
IN YOUR NEIGHBOR? 
People, I’m telling you — 
You have to stand up for the truth 
Cuz The Truth is proving you 
The Truth is Justice, a double edged sword 
There’s no truth in mystery 
Truth is real with clarity 
When you obey the eagle soaring in the sky 
Ask whether he soars for truth or 
If He’s the Lie 


-sThe future, he lures you to 


Is a frightening vision 
That may come true 
So Wake UP! 
Before that nightmare vision 


If you seek a better world 

Where can you find it but in each other? 
Not in your enemy but in 

Your sisters and your brothers 


To its reality awakens you! 
People 
Wake Up! 
Before the Nightmare awakens you! 


Kotex personalities and values 
Wanting to live it up large — until eternity 
Seeking the fountain of youth in stem cells 
-The abortion industry supplying 


———— 
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| On Wisdom 


Philosophy of Judaism, 1955 


Tomorrow and Tomorrow, and Other Essays, 1956 


10. Wisdom is justified by her deeds. 


Yorker, 2 June 1997 


Poor Leonard's Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 


1. Wisdom consists in proportioning means to ends. 
LORD BOLINGBROKE (English political leader and writer, 1678-1751), The Idea of a Patriot King, 1749 


2. No greater curse in life can be found than knavery that wears the mask of wisdom. 
CICERO (Roman orator, Ist cent. B.C.), De Officiis, translated by Walter Miller, 1913 


3. Wisdom consists of the anticipation of consequences. 
NORMAN COUSINS (American editor and writer, 1912-1990), “Editor’s Odyssey: Gleanings from Articles 
and Editorials by N.C.,” Saturday Review, 15 April 1978 


4. The wisdom of Love [is] the highest wisdom ever known upon this earth. 
CHARLES DICKENS (English novelist, 1812-1890), The Mystery of Edwin Drood, 1870 


5. Where is the wisdom we have lost in knowledge? / 
Where is the knowledge we have lost in information? 
T. S. ELIOT (American-born British poet, 1888-1965), The Rock, 1934 


6. The invariable mark of wisdom is to see the miraculous in the common. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON (American philosopher, 1803-1882), “Prospects,” Nature, 1836 


7. Wisdom is the ability to look at all things from the point of view of God. 
ABRAHAM JOSHUA HESCHEL (Polish-born American theologian, 1907-1972), God in Search of Man: A 


8. Ours is a world in which knowledge accumulates and wisdom decays. 
ALDOUS HUXLEY (English writer, 1894-1963), “Censorship and Spoken Literature,” Tomorrow and 


9. The art of being wise is the art of knowing what to overlook. 
WILLIAM JAMES (American philosopher, 1842-1910), The Principles of Psychology, 1890 


JESUS (Hebrew founder of Christianity, A.D. 1st cent.), Matthew 11:19 


11. We cannot be taught wisdom; we have to discover it for ourselves by a journey 


which no one can undertake for us, an effort which no one can spare us. 
MARCEL PROUST (French novelist, 1871-1922), quoted in John Updike, “Proust Died for You,” New 


12. Nine-tenths of wisdom is being wise in time. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT (American president, 1858-1919), speech, Lincoln (Nebraska), 14 June 1917 


13. The highest wisdom consisted in distinguishiag between good and evil. 
SOCRATES (Greek philosopher, 470?-399 B.C.), as paraphrased by Seneca the Younger, “On the Supreme 
Good,” Moral Letters to Lucilius, translated by Richard M. Gummere, 1918 _ 


Bernhardt Does Letterman 


Nate Bernhardt, who writes our 
Homeless Horoscope, appeared recently 
on the, Letterman show, making television 
history when he became the first guest 
ever to talk Letterman into sitting on the 
couch while he sat behind the desk. 


Nate: (Seating himself behind desk 
and whipping out stack of index cards.) 
Y’ know Dave, It’s always been my burn- 
ing ambition to sit: in this chair and read 

| Silly stuff off cards and then whip ‘em 
ovér my shoulder in front of an audience 
| of millions — for millions of bucks. 

Dave: (To camera from couch.) I'd 

| never do anything like that. 

Nate: Here’s the Homeless Horoscope 
for this month. (Reads from card.) 

| Ahem! Aquarius — You will solve: your 

| personal hygiene’ problems soon when 
you accidentally walk through a car 
wash. (Whips card over shoulder.) 

Dave: (To camera.) Words to live by. 

Nate: Pisces — You will combine pan- 
handling with street preaching. People 
won't give you any money for telling them 
they’re going to hell, but it feels so-o-o 
fulfilling to tell ‘em to go there anyway. 
(Whips card, rejoices loudly.) 

Dave: Why do I feel this sudden urge 
to run out and steal a shopping cart? 

Nate: Aries — You'll know you’ve 
been homeless too long when your 
favorite deodorant is Pine-Sol. 

Dave: (To camera.) Now there’s some- 
thing the audience can identify with. 

Nate: Taurus — Beauty is only skin 
deep. Too bad you can’t bring yours to 
| the surface. 

Dave: That’s what I told Madonna! 

Nate: (To camera, laughing insanely.) 
Gemini — You will decline an invitation 
to appear on Jeopardy! because they 

don’t have a category for dumpsters. 
Dave: (To wings.) Hey! Isn’t it time 

for a dog food commercial or something? 
Nate: Yes! Cancer — True to your 

policy of appropriate work for appropri- 


ate food, you will hold up a sign saying 
“Will walk your dog for Alpo.” 

Dave: (To camera.) How about “Will 
babysit for mashed bananas?” _ 

Nate: (To camera, guffawing loudly, 
gasping for breath.) Leo — Even Plastic 
Man is homeless. He gets his beer money 
by shaping himself like a parking meter. 

Dave: And Superman gets drunk and 


flies through the wall of the detox center. 


Nate: (Howling with laughter.) Virgo 
— Genies will now only grant wishes to 
members of the public who wish all the 
homeless folks would just disappear. 

Dave: (To camera.) I’ve heard of 
downsizing, but that’s ridiculous. 

Nate: (Shouting out with glee.) Libra 
— You will know you’re addicted to sex 


when the number of paternity suits | 


against you exceeds your sperm count. 

Dave: (Deadpan, to camera.) Wasn’t 
that guy on Jerry Springer? 

Nate: Scorpio — Don’t take Viagra 
before going to a nudist camp. 

Dave: (To camera.) Now he tells me. 

Nate: (Convulsive howling.) Sagittarius 
— If everyone was bisexual, the love boat 
wouldn’t know whether to come or go. 

Dave: Folks, you heard it here first. 

Nate: (To camera, raving uncontrol- 
lably.) Capricorn — You are destined to 
spend so much time standing on the side- 
walk, you will reinvent hopscotch. (Runs 
frantically around stage, screaming and 
throwing index cards in all directions.) 


At that point, Nate was roughly 
escorted from the stage by two burly 
security guards. Dave, shouting over the 
uproar, asks Paul who the next guest is. 

Paul: Next up is Sandra Bernhardt. 
You remember her, Dave. Last time on 
our show she lost control and kicked a 
roll of toilet paper into the audience. 

Dave: (To camera, in exasperation.) 
What is she, Nate Bernhardt’s illegitimate 
half-sister? How did she end up second- 
billed behind a Skid Row astrologer? 


14. Of the several factors that contribute to wisdom, I should put first a sense of propor- 
tion: the capacity to take account of all the important factors in a problem and to attach 


to each its due weight. ‘ 
BERTRAND RUSSELL (English philosopher, 1872-1970), “Knowledge and Wisdom,” Portraits se 
Memory, and Other Essays, 1956 


15. Many men would have arrived at wisdom had they not believed themselves to have 


arrived there already. 
SENECA the YOUNGER (Roman philosopher, A.D. Ist cent.), “Of Peace of Mind,” Minor saree trans- 
lated by Aubrey Stewart, 1889 


16. Wisdom comes by disillusionment. 
GEORGE SANTAYANA (Spanish-born American philosopher, 1863-1952), The Life of Reason or ‘the 
Phases of Human Progress, 1905-1906 


17. One wise sentence is worth the state of Massachusetts many times over. 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU (American philosopher, 1817-1862), journal, 1850, undated 


18. I have always been regretting that I was not as wise as the day I was born. 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU, “Where I Lived, and What I Lived For,” Walden; or Life in the Woods, 1854 


19. Wisdom is shown by those who make careful use of their advantages in the knowl- 


edge that change is inevitable. 
THUCYDIDES (Greek historian, 460?-400? B.C.), The History of the Peloponnesian War 


20. Wisdom — meaning judgment acting on experience, common sense, available 


knowledge, and a decent appreciation of probability. 
BARBARA W. TUCHMAN (American historian, 1912-1989), “An Inquiry into the Persistence of 
Unwisdom in Government,” Esquire, 1980 


21. The wise make their own decisions; the foolish follow public opinion. 
SAYING (Chinese) 


22. The wise learn from the mistakes of others: the foolish, not even from their own. 
SAYING (English) 


23. Wisdom and virtue are like the two wheels of a cart. 
SAYING (Japanese) 


24. Wise late, old soon; wise soon, old late. 
SAYING 


25. Better an ounce of wisdom than a pound of knowledge; better an ounce of vision 
than a pound of wisdom. 


26. Not even the greatest library could contain the whole of human knowledge, but the 
wisdom of the ages could fit easily into a small pamphlet. 


27. Wisdom is knowing what you know and what you don’t know; wisdom is knowing how 
to give and take hints; wisdom is knowing how far to push and when not to push at all. 
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Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's Quotationary, chosen by amazon.com as 
one of the 10 best reference works of 1999, and Random House Webster’s Wit & Humor Quotationary. 


THE HOMELESS HOROSCOPE... _. 
by Nate Bernhardt 


AQUARIUS (January 20 - February 18) 
You will begin mixing beer with tomato juice, so at AA 
meetings, you can blame it all on “demon tomato juice.” 


PISCES (February 19 - March 20) 
Zen questions arise, Pisces. If a cop in the woods beats a 
deaf homeless guy’s head with his club, and no one else 
is around to hear, does it. still make a sound? 


ARIES (March 21- April 19) 
| Another koan: What is the sound of one hand slapping? 
Before you answer, remember you're still deaf, and that 
| same cop is still slapping you upside the head. 


TAURUS (April 20 - May 20) 
You'll give new meaning to the term “self-reliance” when 
| you become addicted to a drug you invented yourself. 


GEMINI (May 27 - June 20) 

Beware a tendency to come across as too needy, Gemini. 
After reading about the homeless woman who rescues 
cats, you start crapping in sandboxes and rubbing up 

| against stranger’s legs, trying to get adopted. 


CANCER (June 21- July 22) 
You experience mixed emotions when your lying, cheating, 
abusive husband agrees to gives you a “no-fault” divorce. 


LEO (July 23 - August 22) 
You will discover the true meaning of oneness shen you use your cell phone to 
talk to yourself — and even then, no one will return your calls. 


VIRGO (August 23 - September 22) 

Keep your chin up Virgo. You are so ordinary, even your fingerprints are the same as 
everyone else’s. But you become a folk-hero when your unoriginal fingers sabotage S.F. 
Supervisor Gavin Newsom’s 1984-style plan to fingerprint all street people. 


LIBRA (September 23 - October 23) 

How the mighty have fallen. Nowadays even superheroes are homeless. Batman is 
reduced to living in a cave and sneaking around city streets after midnight in his under- 
wear. And Wonder Woman had to shack up with the Hulk just to get off the street. 


SCORPIO (October 24 - November 22) 
You can laugh until you cry, but you can’t cry until you pee so you might as well 
laugh. You'll probably end up crying anyway. 


SAGITTARIUS (November 23 - December 21) 
Congratulations! You will solve your city’s homeless problem shen you win the lottery 
and purchase an enormous mattress warehouse that doubles as a night shelter. 


CAPRICORN (December 22 - January 19) 
Congratulations! You will meet a celebrity who wants to be you for 15 minutes. 
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vate spaces in which to carry out life-sus- 
taining activities such as sleeping, resting, 
storing personal belongings, or activities 
associated with personal hygiene, people 
experiencing homelessness face the fur- 
ther indignity of arrest.” 

The press conferences marked the 73rd 
anniversary of Martin Luther King’s birth. 
King was assassinated during his last, 
great “Poor People’s Campaign,” champi- 
oning the right to housing, employment, 
and income for those unable to work. 

Paul Boden, high-powered, intense 


_ director of the Coalition on Homelessness, 


told me, “Of 36 cities originally studied. in 
1999, 65 percent increased the numbers of 
laws used to incarcerate and harass home- 
less people. Of the 80 cities surveyed, 90 
percent of them are implementing anti-pan- 
handling laws. The report shows that cities 
across the country are using the same pat- 
terns, methodologies, and laws to criminal- 
ize and eliminate homeless people. This is 
not a coincidence.” 

“More jurisdictions are enacting laws 
that effectively criminalize homelessness 
by prohibiting activities such as sleeping or 
camping in public, even when no shelter 
beds are available, and the use of these 
ordinances is increasing,” Boden said. 
“Meanwhile, 100 percent of cities surveyed 
lack enough shelter beds to meet demand.” 

“Special mention goes to Palm Beach 
County, Florida, for their chillingly 
Orwellian methods of tracking” homeless 


people, he added. The Palm Beach sher- — 


iff’'s office developed a homeless database 
accessible on the Internet, including infor- 
‘mation on the next of kin, medical 
records, photographs of tattoos and the 
past Hes the individuals received dental 


to be tracked down as. suspects or poten- 
tial criminals rather than human beings in 
need of housing and emergency help. 

_§.F.Supervisor Gavin Newsom is 
proposing an ordinance that includes fin- 
gerprinting and a centralized information 
database on every homeless person, to be 
implemented by the proposed new 
Department of Homeless Services. If 
Palm Beach County’s methods gives “evi- 
dence of the trend of considering home- 
less individuals to be criminals simply 
because of their economic status” and lack 
of homes, then San Francisco may soon 
become equally draconian. 

According to Chance Martin, editor of 
Street Sheet, published by the COH, “The 
report was a joint effort between the 
National Law Center on Homelessness 
and Poverty, and National Coalition for 
The Homeless. The entity originating this 
report was the National Homeless Civil 
Rights Organizing Project, a study done 


Father Coward 
Mother Shame 


by Loyd Skiles 


Father Coward Mother Shame 
Guilt & remorse are your name 


Your kind of abuse never shows 

It’s like getting hit with a rubber hose 
The autocratic control that you appease 
Will use the force till everyone agrees 


The people of the world do the work 


And never achieve the success or fame 
That’s yours, 
Father Coward and Mother Shame 


Will hurt you in a way you won’t expect 


It’s easy — until somebody dies 


Father Coward Mother Shame 
Guilt & remorse are your name 


-.as if-homeless people were -- 


Drive the trucks & stand in stores & clerk 


Pull the load — the yoke around your neck 


Hide your gun behind your cruel disguise 
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California Has Meanest Streets in U.S. 


by the National Coalition’s Civil Rights 
Work Group.” Martin said people from all 
over the state reported human rights abus- 
es to the California Homeless Civil Rights 
Organizing Project. 

The National Coalition for the 
Homeless has regional offices in New 
York, Atlanta, Kentucky, Washington, 
D.C., Chicago, Texas, Los Angeles. The 
San Francisco regional office represents 
Northern California and Nevada. 

The San Francisco press conference 
included advocates from across Northern 
California. Boden said the campaign to 
expose the criminalization of homeless- 
ness helps “connect what’s happening on 
a local level to a federal and national 
fight, (by) telling all the local groups that 
are getting their butts kicked by police 
departments, and local boards of supervi- 
sors and city halls across the country, how 


activity you want to deter.” As the report 
notes, “Once people do their jail time; 
they are still homeless.” 

Boden asked, “Whose quality of life 
are we talking about? The quality of life 
of poor people that are being put in our 
streets with no access to alternatives, or 
the quality of life of Tony Hall, Gavin 
Newsom, Willie Brown, politicians using 
30-second sound bites to get elected by 
beating on poor people?” 

I asked Boden why the study concluded 
San Francisco and California are the worst 
human rights violators in the country. The 
people who compiled the data found no 
State close to California, he said. “The 
numbers of laws, the heavy enforcement of 
those laws. The lack of State funding for 
health care and housing for poor people. 
The tone, the brutal language” used by our 
local politicians (in the media and in City 
Hall) to describe “homeless and poor peo- 
ple as bums, derelicts.” 


A key finding of the study was that 100 percent of cities 


surveyed lack enough shelter beds to meet the demand and 


housing costs are out of reach for many, including the 


working poor. Cities from Boston to Birmingham to San 


Francisco lack sufficient emergency shelter beds on any 


given night for people who are homeless and seeking shelter. 


similar this whole campaign is.” 

Boden emphasizes solidarity and educa- 
tion. “The challenge reflects our ability to 
bring those groups together. United, we are 
strong. Every local fight around quality of 
life enforcement programs is about all 
these homeless people in our city, all these 
people on my street. When you realize 
that’s actually millions of people... on 
streets all over this country, you havea bet- 
ter context to debate, fight, challenge, and 
hopefully reverse the trend and stop it.” 

Lillian Hanson and Cliff Crooks, of the 
Sacramento Homeless Organizing 
Committee (SHOC), described five-day 
incarcerations “‘just for the crime of sleep- 
ing” on the streets of the state capital. 

Muliaga Togotogo, a member of San 
Jose’s Community Homeless Alliance 
Ministry, noted that the U.N. Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights drafted in 
San Francisco guaranteed jobs, homes and 
health care. He declared that if America 
doesn’t solve this problem of homeless- 
ness and repression, “We are doomed.” 

Becky Johnson, an activist with HUFF 
(Homeless United in Friendship and 
Freedom) of Santa Cruz, said that the pri- 
vatization of downtown public space in her 
city was designed to exclude the homeless. 
Ken Lane, a homeless advocate from 
Stanislaus County, described armed police 
sweeps of homeless camps in Modesto. 

Kimiko Burton, speaking for State 
Sen. John Burton, said, “I’m. glad St. 
Francis isn’t around to see his name- 
sake city labeled one of the meanest in 
the nation... The vast majority is inter- 
ested in real and humane solutions to 
homelessness.” 

Lisa Williams, a Hastings law stu- 
dent, asserted that the “economic argu- 
ment behind criminal law” is to “raise 
the price of criminal activity so people 
choose not to do it,” substituting legal 
activity. But for people who are home- 
less, she said, “there is no substitute for 
camping on streets, sitting or pissing on 


productive, Williams explained, saying 
that if poor people are fined $100 for 
sleeping on the street, or put in jail, 
their income will be lessened and they 
will be even more destitute. In the long 
run, the penalty will “increase the 


sidewalk,” because if such activities are’ 
not performed, sickness and death result. | 

Therefore, laws that criminalize. 
homelessness are punitive and counter- 


“California is powerful, the fifth-largest 
economy in the world,” he said. “State poli- 
cies and laws are driven by corporate 
money and slimy boys, overwhelmingly.” 

The study found that, “Systematic 
abuse of the civil rights of homeless peo- 
ple is used as a strategy to remove home- 
less people from sight by local govern- 
ments and private business districts.” 


However, Bodén contends, “Homeless 


peoples’ organizations are becoming 
stronger and united to defend our rights to 
housing, treatment, living wage jobs, and 
quality education. People who are home- 
less will not disappear or cease to exist.” 


ECONOMIC PROFILING — 
STEREOTYPED BY APPEARANCE 


Outside the San Francisco Public 
Library, Jeff, a denim-clad 45-year-old 
man with an articulate Jersey accent, shed 
light on the practice of police profiling of 
homeless people. Police target by appear- 
ance, he said. “We look alike, always got 
a bag, need a shave, clothes a little dirty.” 
Carrying a backpack and bag is almost a 
confession of extreme poverty, like say- 
ing, “All I have is what’s in here.” 

At age 33, Jeff bused out to the West 
Coast from Newark with his girlfriend. 
“Got stranded,” he said ruefully. “Five 
hundred bucks, I’m out of here quick.” 

“We’re easy targets,” he said. “To avoid 
the hassle, we take what they give and get 
out. If the cop came up to Joe Citizen: ‘Let 
me see some ID.’ He’ll say, “What are you 
doing?’ Homeless guys will go, “Okay, 
here’s my ID.’ Police think they have a 
right to just walk up to somebody and ask 


for ID, but they only do it to us.” Jeff told — 


me, “If you were in the Tenderloin, the 
police would never bother you. But they 
could pull up on me any time.” 


KEEP MOVING, KEEP A LOW PROFILE 


“T’m harassed every day,” Jeff said of 
his life as a homeless man on the streets 
of San Francisco. “They kick you out of 
the shelter at, 6: 30 a.m. Walk down the 
street, cop. Sees you, automatically you got 
a bag, and you're a target.” _ 

Jeff said he constantly keeps moving to 
avoid being targeted by the police for 
quality of life violations. “I’ll sit down 
somewhere, get up, move, sit at a bus sta- 
tion,” he said. But at the bus station, they 
tell him, “Let me see your ticket.” 

I asked when he last experienced police 
harassment. “On a weekly basis, I am both- 


ered by the police,” he said. “Sitting over 
there on the bench, Sunday at 6:30 a.m., a 
cop came up: Got to keep moving. Can’t 
get comfortable. If this wasn’t the library, 
we'd be gone. Sit over.there in the park 
more than half.an hour, they’ll make you 
move, unless you’re eating a lunch so you 
look like you work at City Hall. 

“T keep to myself, keep a low profile.” 

San Francisco police issue thousands 
of citations and fines to homeless people 
every year for sitting, sleeping, and going 


‘to the bathroom. Jeff noted that the library 


was one of the only places of refuge left 
in the city for homeless people. 

“This is the city bathroom,” he said. 
“More people in this library are homeless » 
than anywhere in the city. It’s the only 
place you can be inside, sit down, read a 
book, and nobody will bother you. It’s a 
damn shame. Tickets for loitering, panhan- 
dling in the Tenderloin. Nobody bothers 
the dealers on the corner selling dope.” 


ALL CITIES LACK ADEQUATE SHELTER 


Another key finding of the study was 
that “100 percent of communities surveyed 
lack enough shelter beds to meet the 
demand and housing costs are out of reach 
for many, including the working poor.” 

“In most cities,” the report noted, 
“shelters and transitional housing facili- 
ties select their residents from among the 
thousands of people seeking beds daily.... 
The overwhelming majority of communi- 
ties from Boston to Birmingham to San 
Francisco lack sufficient emergency shel- 
ter beds on any given night for people - 
who are homeless and seeking shelter. 
Needs so far exceed resources that spe- 
cialized facilities operate at capacity, 
while thousands remain unsheltered.” 

Jeff described how the struggle for scant 
shelter plays out in San Francisco. “Under 
the Interfaith Winter Shelter, the-City pays 
churches to house a few from December to 
March. You bounce from church to church. 
This week I’m at St. Mark’s.” 

“People think you want to be home- 
less,” he said. “I don’t. I’m a certified 
mechanic. I know building trades. (If I) 
apply for a job, where you going to call 
me?” Another major obstacle to finding 
work is that being on the street a couple 
years puts a large gap in your resume so 
employers won’t hire you.” 

Once someone ends up on the street, 
sheer physical survival is an overwhelm- 
ing job in itself, consuming all one’s ener- 
gy, leaving no time left to seek housing or 
find a job. “Being homeless is a boring 
job,” Jeff said. “You want to eat, you 
gotta be in line. Two hours in the morning 
for breakfast at Glide. Two hours at St. 
Anthony’s. Two hours at Glide at night. 
One or two hours at the shelter waiting to 
get in. Six or eight hours a day in line.” 


THE HIGH COST OF REPRESSION 


The study analyzes the economic costs 
of outlawing the poor. “The cost of arrest- 
ing, processing and jailing homeless people 
is substantially higher than the cost... of 
securing permanent low-income housing, 
living-wage incomes, affordable child care, 
education and health care on demand.” 

Jeff said, “I am ready, willing, and able 
to work!” He condemned city officials for 
failing to offer decent-paying jobs to 
homeless people, sticking them instead in 
dead-end jobs where they do menial labor 
to work off the monthly pittance they 
receive from General Assistance. 

Recently, the Chronicle has repeatedly 
trumpeted the charge that San Francisco 
spends exorbitant amounts on homeless 
services, but from his vantage point on the 
streets, Jeff gives a different perspective 
on this question of municipal spending on 
shelters. “I won’t stay in City shelters,” he 
said. “Crackheads, thieves, lice. They 
don’t clean them. The Mayor says they 
spend millions on the homeless. They 
ain’t spending nothing on us.” 
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The Poverty Hero with 1,000 Faces 


by Lisa Gray-Garcia and Rodrigo 
Jimenez, PoorNewsNetwork 


Ibaro Ago Juba (Song for Elegua) 


shu Eshu... His body felt wet, wet 
and yet covered, wet and cold in a 


new way, a dead way. Was he 
awake? The orisha Elegua was waking him 
up. Eshu Eshu Layiki... He heard the first 
words, the praise name for Elegua — a road 
that no one knows how to begin or to end. 
As Carlos slept last night, his small 
awning under the 24th Street bridge had 
given away slowly to the onslaught of rain, 


_and he awoke in a sleeping bag heavy with 


moisture. Carlos, 47 years old, stepped gin- 
gerly out of it, careful to not touch the 
sides of the nylon; if he moved slowly the 
inside would stay dry, or at least the inside 
of most of his clothing layers. 

He slept at aright angle facing up on a 
slope against the 280 Freeway dirt mound. 
A stray piece of paper flew past him. He 
grabbed it quickly and put it in his “trash 
bag.” No one could understand how much 
he loved this place. After two years of 
random doorways, benches, jail, shelters 
and the bus station, assault, robbery and 
police harassment, this was his. place. He 
was never bothered: here; in fact, almost 
no one could see him at all. The ambient 
whir-swoosh-roar of the traffic above him 
became a symphony, a peaceful sound. 

Carlos slowly put on a second set of 
“outside” clothes, preserving another 
clean set for later. After dressing, he 
groped in the dirt for his breakfast — a 
leftover burger from last night. He unfold- 
ed. the thin paper wrapping from his 
remaining Whopper; he loved Burger 
King because they were on his recycling 
route, included a free cup of hot coffee, 
and never asked him to leave if he stayed 
longer than his burger-eating time. 

As he was almost ready to leave, a voice 
called out, ““ Hey! Yeah, you with the hat. 
You need to come out of there right now!” 
The voice like a knife sliced through the air. 
Was it real? How could it be? How could 
anyone know he was here? 

“Are you talking to me Senor?” Carlos 
answered quietly. A soft-spoken man, he 


‘hat does it mean to be a hero or to live your life hero- 
ically? In Greek religion, a hero was a famous person 
who after his or her death was worshipped as quasi- 


refused to raise his voice for anyone. 


“Yeah, I am talking to you — don’t try 
to pretend you don’t hear me.” The man’s 
tone was layered with disdain, hate or 
both. “I know you live in here and I really 
don’t care, but you have to get your things 
and leave.” 

“Why do I have to leave?” 

“Did you hear me? Get out of here!” 

“T am only asking for a reason, Senor.” 

“You want a reason? Because we have 
to clean this whole area under the freeway.” 

“OK. I will wait on the sidewalk.” 


“Oh no, you can’t do that. We have to : 


steam-clean the sidewalk as well.” 

“But... it’s pouring rain, Senor.” 

Carlos did as the man said and quietly 
left. He was only able to take a few 
things; all the rest of the stuff the man 
threw triumphantly into his truck, includ- 
ingihis wet sleeping bag which Carlos 
could not carry on his back. 

Carlos walked numbly through his 
usual route, collecting over 300 pounds of 
cans and cardboard and transporting the 
whole load seven miles across town to the 
recycling center, where he made $34.00. 

At 10:00 p.m. he walked slowly back 
to his “spot.” The asphalt was shining like 
glass with rain; the wet night sky was 
smoke-colored. The intermittent rain 
dripped down his wet clothing into unseen 
crevasses, and competed with his stream- 
ing tears for space on his face. Please 
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don’t be gone, he whispered between 
gulps, please don’t be... And then he was 
there, in front of what he knew would be 


~-there — what he could taste and touch 


and yet did not know for sure until now. 
Illuminated by the passing flash of 
headlights, glistening in the rain, was a 
giant steel fence surrounding his space. 
He reached up to touch the fence. 
“Dios Mio — why have you let me down? 
Elegua — why do you trick me so? What 
can you gain by this? Where will Igo?” 
He fell to the cement, burying his face 
on the sidewalk, his hands stretched out in 
front of him. His body shook as he repeat- 
ed the screams: “Where will I go? Dios 
Mio, where will I go?” Eshu Eshu. Layiki. 
It started as a light, a random headlight 
from a passing car on the freeway above 
that lingered a little longer than the rest. 
Then the light showered his body, and as 
it grew brighter Carlos became warm. The 


_ warmth turned into a burning heat and 


then his hands grew away from his body, 
sailing into the night sky, climbing on the 
fence, motioning for Carlos to follow... 

Carlos stood up, following his hands to 
the fence, letting his body fuse slowly into a 
new version of his hands — hands lined in 
pure gold. He watched them rip the fence 
apart, one tier at a time, effortlessly as 
though it was made of paper. The fence fell 
away to the ground. Carlos walked through. 
Eshu eshu Layiki... Eshu... eshu... 


divine: noblemen and valiant fighters. In classic English literature, 
heroes were created as mythical warriors capable of bravery and 
gallantry. In American literature, Hemingway defined the hero 
code, as a man who lives correctly and follows the ideals of 
honor, courage and endurance in a world that is sometimes chaot- 
ic, often stressful and always painful. 

In our society, many people judged by these classical standards 
have been heroes and heroines — Martin Luther King, Mumia 
Abu Jamal, Cesar Chavez and Rosa Parks to name a few — over- 
coming great odds and achieving great things. But at POOR we 
have developed a new kind of non-traditional literary hero: the 
Poverty Hero. The Poverty Hero has also withstood overwhelm- 
ing obstacles and achieved great things, and shown heroism in 
surviving an existence fraught with poverty and suffering. 

The obstacles might be multiple evictions, homelessness and 
gentrification, welfare dependency and institutional systems abuse, 
racial and economic profiling, incarceration and assault. The 
Poverty Hero could be a mother on welfare who has successfully 
raised her children; an Abuela in Mexico who borrows the electric- 
ity of Sony Corp. to power her Tijuana shanty village; a houseless 
person who creates art; an elder fighting an illegal eviction; a 
homeless child who helps her mother care for her siblings. 

The goals of our Poverty Hero presentations are to furnish all 
classes of society with a new way of “seeing” and understanding 
people in poverty, while also confronting the issues these folks 
face every day just to stay alive; and also to empower the poverty 
heroes themselves with a new feeling of pride rather than shame 
for the heroism of survival. 

The Poverty Hero Radio and web-based Narrative Project is the cul- 


mination of a series of workshops that PoorNewsNetwork (PNN) has 
been conducting in collaboration with Community Defense Inc, a non- 


profit legal defense organization, in group homes, schools, community 
organizations, shelters, jails and in the streets. We will be presenting a 
different poverty hero over the next 12 months on PNN’s radio show 
aired each month on the last Monday of the month on KPFA’s Morning 
Show, 94.1 FM at 7:30 a.m. Each one will be a literary narrative replete 
with imagery, myth and magical realism, so please tune in!!! 
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Poncho 
by Michael Creedon 


The bright yellow poncho of my history 
shields me in dreary grey rain 
downpour while I try to figure out 

a place to sleep. 


The Broadway Motel, near 40th and 
Broadway, is $50 a night — can you 
believe that? Capri on University 

is higher still. Why am I casing 

all these mansions? It’s hard to live 
but I’ve got a strong will. 


And a bottle of rotgut Boone’s Farm 
wine to keep me warm. The poncho 


| and the green wine have their work 
| cut out for them tonight. 


